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“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” — Keats. 
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The Eight-Hour Work Day. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement and Influences Discussed.* 
III. 
BY SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

WHAT EFFECT WOULD THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
EIGHT-HOUR WORKDAY HAVE UPON THE INTER- 
ESTS OF CAPITAL? 

To fairly and exactly state the real effect that the 
introduction of the eight-hour workday would have 


upon capital is beyond doubt the most difficult of 
the series of questions submitted for this article. 
The answer will no doubt bring about mea storm 
from the one or the other, and perhaps both, inter- 
ests usually known as “ Labor and Capital,’”’ but 
which, more properly speaking, should be known 


as laborers and capitalists. Between capital and 
labor there is and can be, no dispute ; between la- 
borers and capitalists there is often and perhaps a 
never ending conflict so long as the parties shall 
hold these respective attitudes in society. The 
question then, of the influence of the movement to 
reduce the hours of labor, requires some separate 
consideration as to its influence upon capital and 
upon capitalists. 

Capital may be properly defined as the residue of 
production over and above raw material, wages, 
wear and tear of machinery, rent, management, 
etc., this residue being again used in the produc- 
tion of wealth. To define the capitalist we may 
merely say that he is the possessor of this residue— 
stored-up labor—which he employs for further pro- 
duction, residue and profit. 

The conflict between the laborers and the capi- 
talists is, as to the quantity, the amount, the wages 
the laborer shall receive for his part in production 
and the residue or profit which shall go to the capi- 
talist. The one is the seller of an article—time— 
labor; the other is the buyer of this same article. 
Between the sellers and buyers of any one thing 
there never yet has been a community of interests. 


* Written for the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State 
of Michigan. 
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This conflict for the largest share of the production 
has gone on from time immemorial, and cannot 
cease until the laborers shall be the capitalists, i. e., 
the capitalists shall bethe laborers. In other words 
they shall be one and the same. 

In the development of industry there is a con- 
stant increasing necessity for a large share of pro- 
duction to be stored in order that future produc- 
tion may be successfully carried on, on a still 
greater scale. Yet to retain this share or residue, 
and to accord labor its constantly increasing and 
just share is a problem which the future alone 
can solve. Whether it be by the abolition of all 
patent rights, monopoly in land, monopoly in 
money and monopoly of opportunity, or by the 
common ownership of the means of production and 
distribution, the present can at best be only a state 
of theory, speculation and conjecture. 

But during the development and progress, there 
can be no question that, notwithstanding the awful 
influence and injury modern industrial conditions 
have upon the unemployed, wages to labor gener- 
ally tend upward, the share per capita and per dol- 
lar to the workers becomes larger. On the other 
hand, the larger scale upon which production is 
necessarily carried on makes it essential that great 
aggregations of capital be employed. It is, there- 
fore, that we see the inability of the small manu- 
facturer or business man to succeed, or compete 
(unless in very exceptional cases and due to an in- 
cident or accident which cannot be considered with 
the general proposition) with the larger or bonanza 
concerns already in the fields of industry and com- 
merce. 

It is because of this that there is a constant 
change of the individual manufacturers into part- 
nerships, companies, corporations, and trusts. 
The residue or profit of the individual manufac- 
turer is insufficient to successfully carry on the 
business. It is this diminution of the profit of the 
capitalist per dollar, requiring the great aggrega- 
tion of capital to successfully prosecute industry. 
It is because of this economic development and 
growth of the partnerships, companies, corpora- 
tions, and trusts that the legislative enactments 
seeking their curtailment or destruction have 
provenimpotent. There is but one power that is at 
all competent, and will in time unquestionably be 
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able to cope with combinations and trusts and 
bring them within the reasonable scope of their 
legitimate function in the interest of the whole 
people, and that power is the much despised organ- 
ized labor movement. 

That the movement of labor to reduce the hours 
of labor has much to do with the acceleration, with 
the development of industry that is taking place, 
no keen observer will dispute. Necessity is said 


to be the mother of invention. Each successful 
effort to reduce the hours of labor makes the labor- 


ers larger consumers of their product. It brings 
into the ranks of the employed thousands prev- 
iously unemployed, makes of them consumers as 
well as producers; while before they were non- 
producers and scant consumers. Each such stage 
and step brings forth the necessity for still further 
improvement in the means of production—im 
proved machinery. This process is either quick- 
ened or lessened in each and every industry in the 
same ratio as the movements of the workers to re- 
duce the hours of labor is successful or otherwise. 

We see that in every industry where the hours 
of labor are the longest that there the least im- 
provement in machinery and in productive meth- 
ods take place; that there the least output of the 
individual and collective workers is the rule, and 
where the hours of labor are least, that the best 
machinery, the greatest individual and collective 
outputisthe case. Certainly there must be a cause 
for this fact. Need we look further for it when we 
know that this rule is invariable? 

Employers of labor, in the modern sense, can 
only have existence where, 

ist. The hours of labor of the workers are least 
when compared with the workers of any other 
country. 

2d. Where the wages of labor are the highest 
when compared with the workers of other coun- 
tries. 

3d. Where industry is carried on upon a large 
scale. 

What opportunities are there for employers of 
labor, or what other excuse is there even for the 
existence of an employing class among the Eski- 
mos, among the American Indians, or among other 
uncivilized people? The most extensive and suc- 
cessful employersjof labor are only possible where 
the workers are best paid, work the least number 
of hours, are best conditioned, have the best sur- 
roundings, and are, therefore, the largest con- 
sumers of their productions. 

That these conclusions are based upon truth may 
be easily learned by following this list of nations 
in which hours of labor are longest, wages lowest, 
the workers the least consumers, and employers 
less extensive and successful, as the reverse of these 
conditions prevail, each growing in material pros- 
perity in the order named. China, Japan, India, 
Italy, Hungary, Spain, Austria, Russia, Germany, 
France, Great Britain, the United States, the work- 


ers of the last two nations being the largest con- 
sumers of the wealth in the world and both nations 
marching at the head of civilization. 

Nations oft in the effort to extend a market for 
their industries, and an opening for their com- 
merce, are engaged in wars involving the lives of 
countless thousands of human beings and the de- 
struction of millions of dollars of the product of 
their people, when the “home market,” the in- 
crease in the consumptive power of their people, is 
lost sight of, when to create one additional want 
among the workers of a nation will give industry 
and commerce an impetus it can receive from no 
other source. Why not then devote our thought 
and policy to such peaceful means of relief and 
improvement? It has been said: ‘“ Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war.”’ Then peace, 
which is as essential to suceessful industry as is air 
to lung-breathing animals, resulting from the gen- 
eral advantages and blessings of a shorter work- 
day—the gospel of relaxation will bring us our 
renown. Itshould—yea, must—be the mainspring 
of our progress and success, 

But in the realm of every day life of the em- 
ployers they are not apt to take a broad, compre- 
hensive, enlightened view of this question. They 
are more apt to look upon the subject from its im- 
mediate rather than its future effect; hence it is 
necessary to treat it from that standpoint. 

No one will deny that we not only have competi- 
tion among workers and workers, but also among 
employers and employers ; and so long, at least, as 
our present industrial and social system shall ob- 
tain it is doubtful that this will cease or lessen in 
acuteness. Is there, however, an employer who is 
at all inclined to be fair to his employes who has 
not felt the awful and degenerating influence which 
some of his unscrupulous—commonly known as 
*‘eut throat’’—competitors have wrought in the 
business by contemptible methods of hiring the 
lowest priced labor and demanding the longest 
hours of labor. 

In most things, except cost of labor, employers 
are fairly on an equality. They can usually buy 
their material in the same market and at the same 
prices. Machinery, rent, etc., are just about the 
same to all. The difference in prices is in the cost 
of labor. When contemplating, or “ figuring’ for 
a contract or in bidding for the world’s market, 
should there not be some basis, some minimum 
wage and maximum hours of labor upon which the 
calculation should be made? Should there not be 
some line, at least a “living wage’’ upon which 
employers could go forth upon an equality in the 
field of trade? Surely every instinct of justice, 
not only to the toiler and those depending upon 
him, not only for the preservation of our race, but 
also our civilization which hangs in the balance; 
surely every sense of fair dealing, every regard 
for progress, success in industry and commerce 
demands that in labor, above all things, the mean- 
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est of employers shall have no unfair advantage 
over those whose inclinations are in an opposite 
direction, and who, too often, are forced into the 
same Offensive, reactionary and destructive posi- 
tion. Could industry by any possibility be con- 
ducted on the methods of the meanest, unchecked 
by labor, there is no telling how low down in the 
industrial world the workers of our country would 
sink, and how far our civilization would be dragged 
down with it. 

But, thanks to the organized labor movement of 
our country and our time, which stands as a check 
upon this downward tendency, this downward 
grade which leads to degradation and despair ; the 
labor movement, whose advocates, once spurned 
and imprisoned, but now consulted, whose profes- 
sions of justice and humanity once ridiculed and 
condemned, now argued with and listened to, 
whose claim for a higher and more intelligent 
method of industry and commerce denounced as 
demagoguery and sophistry, now often heeded 
and followed, the organized labor movement. The 
early protest of the ‘‘lowly,” the later defender 
of the toilers, the present outpost of justice, the 
harbinger of a better day to come among men, the 
labor movement compels the attention of the foolish 
as well as the wise, and insists that this world of 
ours shall be a better world, and the men and 
women thereof shall continue in their march un- 
daunted and brave, ready and better prepared to 
meet the day when man’s injustice to man shall be 
relegated to a dismal past. 

The formost demands of the organized labor 
movement is for a shorter workday. It is in the 
interest of labor; it must necessarily be in the 
interest of progress ; hence, capital. It is the har- 
binger of more successful industry and commerce, 
its tendency is upward and will surely help to 
solve the greatest of all problems of our lives on a 
peaceful, potential and permanent plane. 

[To be continued. | 


A Comparison of Day Labor and Contract 
System on Municipal Works. 


No. V. 


BY J. R. COMMONS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

[The writer would be glad to receive further information 
on this subject from the readers of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST in various cities, } 

The city of Woburn, Mass., in 1895, laid 6 miles 
of sewer pipe by contract and 4 miles by day labor. 
A careful comparison was made by the engineer, 
Mr. Frank B. French, which is given herewith, as 
found in the Report of the Sewerage Commission- 
ers of the City of Woburn, for 1895: 

“Shortly before ground was broken last April, a 
system of Jabor registration was instituted, due no- 
tice having been given through the local print. 
The name of each applicant was recorded, with res- 


idence, whether a voter or not, number of depend- 
ents, age, lastemployment and character of work 
wanted. Space was reserved for date of employ- 
ment, date and cause of discharge. 

‘*During the year 413 applicants were registered, 
and all given an opportunity to work except 17, 
who applied late in the season when work was 
drawing to a close. Of the 396 notified, 273 re- 
ported and were employed, leaving 123 who, pre- 
sumably, had found workelsewhere. Of the num- 
ber actually employed, 32| per cent. were retained 
until work closed, 47} per cent. left voluntarily, and 
203 percent. were discharged for incapacity. Nearly 
25 per cent. of those leaving voluntarily and over 
50 per cent. of those discharged were men whose 
average age was nearly fifty-six years. The follow- 
ing table gives detail from which the above facts 


are deduced : 
Day Labor Record for Year Ending December 31, 1805. 
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No. of applicants......... 
No. sent notices to report 
No. who failed to report. 
No. who reported and 
were given employment 
No. who left voluntarily.. 
No. discharged for inca- 
eee 
No. retained till work 
closed or still employed.. 
No. claiming citizenship... 
No. having first naturali- 
zation papers .. 
No. not voters (including 
minors) ....... 
No, dependent on appli- | 
cants employed............ 17, 38 110 138) 76 171) 150) 704 
Per ct. of total applicants, 9.2) 1415.7 14.8 8.5 18.1 24.7) 100.0 
Average age of applicants 22.2 26.9 31.6 36.7 41.9 46.5 -— 30.6 


i& 
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‘*Woburn men were employed wherever possible, 
although for a few special purposes it was found 
necessary to obtain men skilled in sewer work from 
outside, yet of the seventy-one nonvoters shown 
in the table the majority were men living in 
Woburn, and debarred by illiteracy, not yet natur- 
alized, or minors. 

‘Inspectors, foremen and sub-foremen were ap- 
pointed under the Massachusetts Civil Service law, 
an examination, duly advertised, having been given 
to all applicants, under the direct examination of 
Chief Examiner Henry Sherwin for the State Board 
of Civil Service Commissioners. The results of this 
examination are to be found in the Commissioners’ 
report, page 4. 

‘“*SEWERS BUILT BY DAY LABOR. 

“On the 15th of April, 1895, construction work 
on the Woburn sewerage system was commenced. 
The first shovelful of earth was thrown out on 
Canal street, at the corner of Hudson, by his Honor 
Mayor Allen, and work has continued with but 
slight interruption to this date—December 31, 1895. 

‘Realizing the importance of a comparison 
between the cost of day and contract work in 
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determining the future policy of the board, force 
accounts have been carefully kept as the work 
progressed, and comparisons will be found below 
in tabulated form. The contract prices used for 
comparison are the average in each case of the 
prices paid for the same item in the four contracts 
awarded ; for instance, the price paid to the con- 
tractor on section 1, for earth excavation to eight 
feet below the surface, was 41 cents per cubic yard; 
on section 3 the price for the same was 53 cents ; on 
section 4, 41 cents, and on section 5, 50 cents. The 
average of these four prices, 46| cents, is used at 
the contract price to be applied to the same item 
on all day work, and the same method is used in 
obtaining the various other contract prices. 

** Laborers on the.day work were paid at the rate 
of $1.75 for a day of nine hours. The contractors 
are understood to have paid $1.50 for ten hours. 
Placing both rates on a ten-hour basis, the cost to 
the city for its labor was $1.94) per day to $1.50 
paid by the contractors, a difference of 29.6 per 
cent. against the city. If, then, the cost of work 
done by the day should fall below 129.6 per cent. of 
the amount required to do the same work by con- 
tract, that difference may represent the compara- 
tive value of local and contract labor, or may mean 
the contractor’s profit. In view of the fact that 
not one of the contractors was willing to take addi- 
tional work at his contract prices, although it was 
offered to each, it would seem that the percentage 
of profit was nut large. Asa matter of fact, the 
actual excess in cost of work done by the day over 
contract cost, without considering the difference in 
wages, was 4.25 per cent., or 25.35 per cent. less 
than the difference in wages would warrant. In 
other words, for every $100 spent on contract work, 
the same amount of work done by day labor has 
cost $104.25. In deducing the above percentages 
of differences, cost of labor only is considered, as 
material and other items are alike for both day 
and contract work. 

**Since the money expended on day work has 
practically all passed into home circulation, while 
probably more than 90 per cent. of that paid to con- 
tractors has gone out of the city, the slightly 
greater cost of day work may not be considered as 
excessive. Reference to the table below will show 
that the actual difference in cost between the sew- 
ers built by the day and the same work had it been 
done at average contract prices is $926: 

Cost Total 


per mile.) cost. 
| 


Linear Cost 
} = Miles. per 
| feet. foot. 


Actual cost of 
work done by the 
A 5 
Same if done at 
average contract | 

prices .... vee | 21,807.6, 4.1502 569) «8,285 71) 34,220 22 
Cost of work done 

by contract 3167.2) 6.0506 =2 O47) 10,813 85) 65,425 78 
Actual cost of to- 

tal sewers bill .... | 58,754.8, 10.1808 1 870) 9,878 < 100,570 00 


21,807.6 1.1302) $1 GIL) $8,500 U8) $35,146 22 


In the fall of 1896 the Water Works Engineer of 
Syracuse laid 6,, miles of water pipe by day force. 
The following is a careful analysis and comparison 
with contract work of the three preceding years 
made by the engineer. It shows that work which 
cost by contract, $14,534.13 was executed by day 
force at a cost of $12,523—a saving of 14.6 per cent. 


Actual cost of laying 6,°, miles water pipe in 1896 by 
the engineer of the Syracuse Water Board : 


BN I I coi ssintaccxvencnaiceviaimnnionsece $10,570 45 
51,163 pounds pig lead 1,522 18 
815 pounds hemp packing 28 37 
3,500 bed blocks 132 20 

" 54 00 
Wedges ~ 32 50 
Oil, waste, etc., 300 gallons a . 30 00 
45 lanterns and 54 globes 23 04 


Miscellaneous 31 14 
200 00 


$12,623 88 
100 C0 


$12,523 88 


Estimated cost of same construction at average lowest contract bid 
pard 1892-1895: 


Price 
Pipe. Feet, per Total. 
foot. 


Trenching 4, 6, 8” and 10” 
Trenching 12”, 16” and 20 ..... 
Laying 4” 
Laying 6’... 
Laying 8” 
Laying 10 
Laying 12” 
Laying 10” .. : 
IEEE eucsassovesninie 
Extra joints, 6.. 
Extra joints, &.. 
Extra joints, 10... 
Extra joints, 12... 
Kixtra joints, 16.. 
Extra joints, 20.0.0... 
Hauling, 966 toms ......... 7 7i4 St 
Inspection, 3 men, 3 months. aaa 675 00 


$14,534 13 


Grand total 


On the side of the working classes the day labor 
plan furnishes advantages of the most important 
kind. The city will always give preference in its 
employment to home labor instead of imported 
labor. Nothing could be more inconsistent or 
ultimately more expensive to a city, when its own 
citizens are out of work and compelled to be sup- 
ported from public funds, for the city to permit 
contractors to import laborers from outside. In 
addition to supporting its own citizens without 
work, it is compelled to support many of the im 
ported laborers after the private contracts are fin 
ished. Home laborers have certain rights in this 
matter which should be insisted upon. If private 
contract does not protect their rights, they should 
see to it that public employment be substituted. 
The plea that it would cost taxpayers more to em- 
ploy home labor may possibly be true under the 
contract system, but under the day labor system 
the higher wages of home labor are more than 
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compensated by the savings in other directions 
and the lessening of the demands for public charity. 
According to the Massachusetts Report (p. 56) 
contractors are accustomed to materially increase 
the amounts of their bids where they are obliged 
to employ resident labor. On the Brockton sewer 
system the average increase in the bids of seven 
contractors was 27 per cent. for resident labor above 
the bids of the same contractors with no restriction 
regarding employment. This is a very great differ- 
ence, but itis probably not a typical case, seeing that 
Brockton isa relatively small city and the local sup- 
ply of labor would be inadequate for a large under- 
taking. At the same time there is a general agree- 
ment among contractors and public officials that 
restrictions against imported labor will enhance 
the bids which contractors are willing to submit. 

It may be admitted that from the contractor’s 
point of view resident labor is more expensive than 
imported labor, for he is prevented from employ- 
ing his cheap gangs of Italian laborers. But where 
the city does its work the higher wages of home 
labor are more than compensated by the savings 
in other directions, by the greater efficiency of the 
laborers, by the lessening of the demands for 
charity from home laborers and by the expenditure 
of wages at home. Theimported Italians, says the 
Brockton engineer, ‘‘do not spend a cent of their 
wages where their work is done, if they can help 
it. Everything comes from Boston and comes 
through one man asarule. They live in a shanty 
and have a boss of the shanty.” 

As regards the rates of wages and hours of labor, 
the experience of English cities reporting to the 
Royal Commission does not show that city em- 
ployment pays higher wages or grants shorter 
hours than private employment. Indeed, the policy 
of the London County Council in fixing a mini- 
mum rate of wages somewhat above the rate paid 
by private employers is wholly new in English 
municipalities, and has aroused considerable oppo- 
sition. But this policy is generally accepted by 
American cities, except where the contractor in- 
tervenes. Wages and hours are not fixed by com- 
petition, but by a fair standard of living for the 
laborers. In the Denver construction wages paid 
for common labor were 40 percent. higher than the 
ruling prices. ‘*This does not mean ”’ says the of- 
ficial report, “‘ that the board has squandered the 
citizens’ money in high wages, but that the labor 
market is demoralized and that men are willing to 
work for half a living if they cannot get a chance 
to earn a whole one. The board tried to give them 
a chance to earn a whole living, and as a result 
has gotten good honest work for the money paid 
out.” 


In making appropriation for the State exhibit at 
Omaha, the Nebraska Legislature made a provi- 
sion that no laborer, whether skilled or unskilled, 
shall receive less than $1.50 per day. 


To All Workers. 

We advise strongly against the practice which 
now exists in some industries of working overtime 
beyond the established hours of labor, particularly 
in these times, when so many unemployed are 
struggling for an opportunity to work. It is an 
instigator to the basest selfishness, a radical viola- 
tion of union principles, and, whether on piece 
work or day work, it tends to set back the general 
movement for the eight-hour day.—(Erecutive 
Council A. F of L.) 


A CONFERENCE of delegates of dockers, harbor 
laborers and ship hands, representing a number of 
European countries, was held in London, England, 
February 24th. The result of the recent strike of 
the dockers at Hamburg made this international 
conference of delegates necessary. <A decision 
was reached for a more thorough international 
organization of the workers in these lines of labor. 


President Sidener, of the American Agents Asso- 
ciation, reports: The American Agents Associa- 
tion have organized local leagues at Louisville, 
Ky., and Indianapolis, Ind., since our last report, 
and have started acombination paper ** The Labor 
Digest,” official organ of the A. A. A. and the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Louisville. Prospects look 
bright for the coming year, and the metropolitan 
hoodoo is working. 


IT is with a keen sense of regret that we are re- 
quired to record the death of another sincere union- 
ist in the person of Fred J. Estes, of Columbus, 
Georgia. He gave his life to the cause of mankind. 
A long struggling and sincere union man and a lay 
preacher. He had become unable to follow bis oc- 
cupation as printer, owing to advanced age and 
the introduction of the typesetting machine. He 
was literally starved to death. He died with a 
prayer upon his lips. His family were discovered 
in absolute want of the necessities of life, yet not 
his most intimate friend knew of it. He will be re- 
membered by our friends as the colleague of Robert 
Howard in the effort recently made to organize the 
textile workers of the South. What a loss hu- 
manity sustains in the wrongs inflicted by society 
upon such noble men as Fred J. Estes. We con- 
dole with his family and friends, and recognize the 
loss our movement has sustained in his taking-off. 


In A letter to the Mine Workers’ Journal, Mr. 8. 
B. Jamieson of Keb, Iowa, says: ‘‘It is my humble 
opinion that if we devote too much time to politics 
we are neglecting the fact that we will have the 
other battle to fight in the long run. Let us take 
up the best remedy first—that is union. I believe 
it is the only solution left for the toiler in this 
woe | named land of freedom. It is a world-wide 
fact that we always have and are yet selecting the 
best talent we can secure to legislate and to make 
laws for us both in State and National bodies, and 
yet these great men are not able to make a law 
that will stand the test of the supreme courts, 
especially if a law is made in favor of the masses 
of toilers. Then while we see these things and 
listen to the song of the unconstitutional, with on 
better hope from these fellows on the supreme 
altar, where is the workingman’s benefit by de- 
voting too much of his time to politics?” 
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MAY 1, 1898—PREPARE FOR IT. 


A number of National unions will hold con 
ventions during the year 1897 and the early 
part of 1898, and perhaps, not again hold a 
convention for a year or two thereafter.  Be- 
tween these dates May 1, 1598, will have come 
and gone. That date has been set for the gen- 
eral enforcement of the eight-hour workday 
among all labor of the United States. 

We are aware that circumstances are such 
at the present time which may not warrant 
the organizations to take absolute action bind- 
ing them to make the demand for the eight- 
hour workday on the date named, May 1, 1898. 
But between now and then many changes are 
likely to oceur, particularly in the industrial 
conditions of the country. 

It seems to us that the conventions of the 
several organizations while not absolutely com- 
mitting themselves to this proposition should 
yet not place themselves in a position which 


would deprive them of the opportunities which 
may arise at the time. In other words we be- 
lieve that in those organizations in which the 
membership or delegates feel that the demand 
van be made and should be made, it should be 
declared for at once and an unequivocal posi- 
tion taken. 

On the other hand, in those organizations in 
which it is felt that absolute success will not 
be assured, power should be given to the offi- 
cers to use every opportunity for the purpose 
of making an effort in the direction and to co- 
operate with all such other organizations and 
movements in order to attain the largest and 
most widespread enforcement of the eight-hour 
workday. <A golden opportunity presents it- 
self at this time for practical action. 

All labor looks forward in expectancy as to 
what will be the outcome of our effort. The 
industrial conditions, the concentration of 
wealth, the wholesale introduction of machin- 
ery in commerce and industry, demands that 
some action shall be taken which shall give 
genuine, tangible and permanent relief to the 
overworked and employment to those with- 
out it. 

The organized workers of our country have 
no right to disappoint their own membership 
nor the aspirations of the toiling masses. It 
may be that all the success we hope for can- 
not be attained at one fell swoop but nothing 
should be left untouched or untried to the 
early enforcement of this great boon to labor ; 
and the organizations which hold conventions 
should not lose the opportunity of taking due 
advantage of placing themselves in line with 
the general trend and with the general move 
ment to enforce the eight-hour workday on 
May 1, 1898. 


PRACTICES OR PROMISES. 
WHICH SHALL WE HAVE? 

In another column we publish a memorial 
presented to the President, Cabinet and Con- 
gress of the United States by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, 
and we bespeak for it candid consideration at 
the hands of our Government officials as well 
as that of organized labor and the entire 
people. 

In the presentation of this document by our 
officers no attempt at exaggeration of condi- 
tions were made, nor pyrotechnical display of 
language or rhetoric indulged in. It isa plain 
statement of facts as they exist. No one who 
reads its temperate language, its distinet de- 
mands and practical suggestions can escape 
tho conclusion that the memorial was timely, 
appropriate and to the point. Yet, despite 
the temperate language and the absence of all 
buncomb, the very plain, terse, statement 
appeals most eloquently and strongly to the 
minds and consciences of all. 
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No observer will dispute the statement of 
the poverty and privations existing and the 
need for speedy relief, and none will contend 
that the enactment into law of the remedial 
measures suggested will have any but a bene- 
ficial effect. 

It was not in the minds of the memorialists 
that the suggestions made, and the relief asked 
would at all solve the labor question and prove 
the cure-all for the ills from which labor and 
all mankind suffer. What is now needed is 
not an indulgence in fanciful theories or pan- 
aceas to remedy all the ills of humanity at once ; 
the toilers of our country need immediate 
relief; that relief which the Government of 
the country can at once afford and enforce. 
This relief secured will give better opportun- 
ity for the toilers to maintain their manhood 
and their independence to struggle onward 
and forward to attain the full goal of their 
rights and their liberty. 

During the entire 54th Congress there 
was not one measure passed which might be 
termed a distinctive one in the interest of 
labor, in the interest of the people. This may 
be due to many causes which need not be now 
fully entered into; but of one thing we are con- 
fident—it was not due to an overabundance of 


sympathy by that Congress with the working 


people of our country. It is the distinct pur- 
pose of the American labor movement to 
impress upon the members of the 55th Con- 
gress that the workers, and particularly the or- 
ganized workers, are in no mood to have their 
interests trifled with. The officers of our Gov- 
ernment will be held to a strict accountability 
for their actions. 

Promises and pledges will not stand as sub- 
stitutes for unfulfilled legislative enactments 
and executive orders for the relief in the in- 
terest of the toiling masses. With power comes 
responsibility and responsibility to do right 
towards the wage workers, the producers, the 
masses of our people which is imperative in 
this the hour of their need. 


EVIL OF DUAL ORGANIZATION. 


The Rochester breweries are on the unfair 
list of the trade unions of the country. It is 
positively asserted that the wages paid the em- 
ployes are below the scale demanded by the 
National Union of the United Brewery Work- 
ers. We are assured by the very best of au- 
thority that an arrangement exists between the 
employing brewers and their K. of L. allies 
that wages below the scale shall be paid while 
to the outside world it is made to appear that 
the regular scale is paid. This fact, important 
as it is, is indeed scarcely the dominant factor 
in the case. These questions and contentions 
will always arise so long as there are dual or- 
ganizations in any one trade. It admits of just 


such conditions and disputes. There never 
yet were two parties claiming jurisdiction over 
the same trade and territory without a conflict 
invariably occurring. It goes without say- 
ing, and it needs no argument to support the 
claim, that wage earners belonging to any par- 
ticular trade should be members of the union 
of that trade and that no organization can be 
considered competent, sufficient, or bona fide 
which is not in accord with that principle. 

We learn, too, that recently the Rochester 
boss brewers have threatened to discharge a 
number of journeymen brewers who dared join 
the brewery workers union. This in itself is 
sufficient to call down upon the heads of these 
bosses the contempt and ill will of organized 
labor. 

The time is not far distant when through 
the united and sympathetic action of the work- 
ers, the breweries of Rochester will be union- 
ized and that too under the banner of the Na- 
tional Union of United Brewery Workers in 
full affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor. 


THE PRESIDENT AND LABOR. 


In connection with the meeting of the Exee- 
utive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor held at Washington City the past 
month, its members, on April 19, had a 
conference with President McKinley, arrange- 
ments for which were previously made. ‘The 
President discussed with the Executive Coun- 
cil fully and freely the existing conditions of 
labor and the various matters and measures 
which could redound to labor’s interests. 
President McKinley suggested that the re- 
quests for legislation be submitted in writing 
in order that it may appear in tangible and 
practical form for his consideration and action. 

During the interview the request was made 
for the exercise of executive clemency to the 
only surviving member of the unfortunate 
crew, Ephraim W. Clark, who is now in 
Thomaston Prison, Maine, undergoing a life 
sentence for mutiny on board the Jefferson 
Borden nearly twenty years ago. The provo- 
cation and awful suffering and brutality en- 
dured by the mutineers were urged upon the 
attention of the President, who immediately 
directed that the papers on file be submitted to 
him for consideration, and he gave further 
indications that the matter would receive his 
early and we earnestly hope favorable action. 

It had been mooted through the press that 
the President would appoint Mr. T. V. Pow- 
derly to the position of Superindent of Immi- 
gration and that theappointment was intended 
as a compliment to and a recognition of labor. 
When this statement went uncontradicted for 
several weeks and the appointment seemed 
about to be made, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor felt it to be 
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its duty to call the President’s attention to the 
-unwisdom of such an appointment. It was 
urged that the immigration laws and particu- 


larly the contract and many other features of 
these laws were the result of the efforts of 


the workers, and that one in sympathy with 
labor or at least having the confidence or even 
the respect of labor, should receive the ap- 
pointment to such a position. 

The President certainly seemed to entertain 
the belief that Mr. Powderly possessed these 
qualifications, he was assured, however, that 
the appointment would be regarded as an 
insult rather than a compliment or recogni- 
tion. The Executive Council would recom- 
mend no one for the position but protested 
against the appointment contemplated. 

The conference lasted nearly an hour, and 
was entirely devoted to the discussion of mat- 
ters of primal importance to labor. The 
President expressing his interest and desire 
to do what laid in his power to further the 
interest of the wage earners and the public 
generally. Atthe conclusion of the interview 
it was felt by all that a duty to the toilers had 
been performed and would result to their 
alvantage. At least it is certainly devoutly 
wished that the results may prove so and pave 
the way for legislative and executive action. 


ORGANIZED LABOR NO TRUST. 


Assuming to feel the effect following the re- 
cent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in 
the case of the Trans-Missouri Traffie Associa- 
tion declaring the agreement of that concern 
illegal and in contravention of the so-called 
Sherman anti-trust law, the railroads have 
sought to have the decision practically set 
aside by new enactments modifying the law 
and relieving these corporations from the pro- 
visions of the law. We note, however, that 
no attempt has been made by the introducers 
of the bills in Congress to exempt the organi- 
zations of labor from the application of the law 
to them. 

We insist that wherever any bill may be in- 
troduced, whether in Congress or in any Tegis- 
lature, with the supposed purpose of curbing 
the powers of the combinations of capital that 
our friends will demand, as labor demands, that 
no bill shall pass or any amendment to the anti- 
trust law shall be enacted, unless it contains a 
provision exempting from the operations of the 
anti-trust law the organizations of labor which 
have for their purpose the maintenance or in- 


crease in wages, reduction in the hours of 


labor, or securing the rights of labor and the 
modification of all onerous conditions from 
which the workers suffer. Therecognition ac- 
corded to the trade unions of our country must 
bein accord with the underlying sentiment and 
principle of the age, that they are not, cannot 


and shall not be considered, ‘‘in restraint of 
trade,’’ and hence do not come under the same 
category as trusts, and they should and must 
be exempt from the operation of anti-trust leg- 
islation. 


The brewery companies of La Crosse, Wis., 
with the exeeption of the Onalaska Brewing 
Co., have antagonized the brewery workers 
for several years. The journeymen brewers 
were locked out about two-and-a-half years ago 
anda constant effort has been kept up ever since 
in defense of right and justice for the men. A 
few days ago the unfair boss brewers in their 
desperation entered a charge of conspiracy 
against our organizer, F. J. Weber, and also 
against the officers of the local brewery work- 
men’s union. We think that if these unfair 
employers, labor under the impression that 
they will further their interests or win their 
contest by the exhibition of such bitterness 
and vindictive spirit, they will shoot wide of 
the mark. Organized labor and its sympa- 
thizers will know how to deal with unfair em- 
ployers of this character, and the brewery 
bosses of La Crosse, Wis., may soon have 
vause to regret their unjust and unwise action. 


A New Economic Weapon. 
BY WM. A. GEORGE. 
[Coneluded.,] 


The device of a lottery has been suppressed in 
the United States, but in Europe it still continues 
to be used as a factor in state finance—a finance 
which has been much vaunted of late, and com- 
mended as one proper for us tocopy. As notorious 
as the lottery became here, however, it had to be 
suppressed by indirection, by denying to it the use 
of the public mails. Even the inhuman economic 
error of property in man—slavery—was not abol- 
ished because it was wrong, but as a war measure, 
to weaken the enemy in arms against the Govern- 
ment. Does anybody believe that a movement to 
abolish interest, debt, property in the soil, and in 
favor of mutualization of money and credit would 
succeed? No. What is done must be, for the 
present at least, by indirection. Such is the policy 
of the single taxers against the monopoly in land. 
They do not assault. They sap and mine. They 
urge a single tax, not a confiscation of land, or 
compulsory sale and indemnity by statute. 

The conversion of an increasing debt into a just 
and safe ownership is one practical method. The 
control by labor of its own economic power is a 
great advance. 

Let us briefly illustrate by assuming that in 
ancient Egypt the people emerged from a patri- 
archal tribal government into a government by a 
hierarchy, which professionally superintended the 
rites and ceremonies of a religion of ancestral 
worship, largely the same as exists now in Japan. 
The exactions of the priesthood were not sufficient 
to take all the nation’s increase of wealth and the 
people developed and prospered in a society where 
every public and private virtue, every public and 
private wrong, every thought and act was inter- 
preted solely in its bearing and relation to the 
country’s religion—worship of the shades which 
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had gone before. Out of this devotion sprang the 
invention of the mummy, and from the preserva- 
tion of the dead the living were destroyed. A 
family’s social standing depended upon its line ot 
mummies, their care and preservation, and the 
pomp in which they were worshipped. There was 
no security equal toa mummy for borrowed money. 
Every sacrifice would be made to redeem the sacred 
form. The practice of mummy pledging, no doubt, 
began by those who profited by the sham of a 
religion based on ancestral worship, the same as we 
see divorce now practiced by leaders of fashion in 
defiance of their church where their social inter- 
ests are superior to their religious belief. The 
money-lenders, the financial authorities of the 
state, encouraged the practice, and soon in Egypt, 
all that was noble and revered by the masses, was 
in the hands of the lenders of credit, and upon 
which the people paid the product of their labors 
till life became worthless ; the hopes and ideas of 
the people became unrealizable, and the nation 
and its civilization perished from the face of the 
earth. The national credit, the sacredness of 
vested rights and wrongs, are sought to be made 
our mummies, and upon them it is hoped to erect 
a credit fabric that will absorb all that we pro- 
duce—all that we are as sentient beings. It may 
be said that an Egyptian was not forced to pledge 
his ancestors. He did it of his own free will. 
Every eviction in Ireland; every foreclosure of 
homesteads in the United States; every heirloom 
in the pawn shops of New York; the growing 
bankruptcy of the masses throughout the world, 
and the piling up every where of huge national and 
municipal debts, income payable in taxation, is 
the answer to this statement. . 

Every dollar of interest, the same as every dollar 
of taxation, comes out of labor in the end, and is 
a burden upon it, no matter whether that debt be 
national, municipal or private. That the children 
of the world might be reconciled somewhat to their 
tasks, it was told them that their fate to labor had 
been sent upon them as the great primal curse, 
and the consciences of those who, by the door of 
interest and usury, escaped the scourge of the great 
sorrow, were eased by the consoling reflection that 
“the poor ye have always with you.” Both of 
these ancient and respectable consolations to that 
“better element,” not included in the curse, nor 
of those ‘‘ always with you,” will largely disappear 
when debt is no more, and when to absorb an- 
other’s credit or labor will be a felony. 

The substitution of ownership to depositors for 
debt of the savings banks will do away with inter- 
est and relegate credit to the individual owner 
from the manipulator of his deposits. In other 
words, if labor could in some way use its savings 
for the individual benefit of the savers, and not 
against the general interests of its class, and not 
to the aggrandizement of its cunning, gambling, 
absorbing and enslaving enemies, then a great step 
would have been made in the emancipation of 
labor from the exactions of those who rob it of 
much of its product. When Lincoln issued his 
Emancipation Proclamation declaring property in 
man was at end in the United States, the reasons 
assigned was not criticised by friends of human 
happiness. On bended knees they gave fervent 
thanks that the deed was done and the fruits of a 
great economic victory had been safely gathered. 
And so in labor’s evolution of a plan by which its 
savings may be used for its own welfare and not 
for that of its enemies, it is not best possibly to 
aim so much at theoretical economic perfection in 
every detail at the beginning as it is first to safely 
reverse the engine of labor’s destruction and start 


it in the direction of safety, and profit and useful- 
ness to the saver or owner himself, and then not 
against his class. 

We have used the word “class”? a number of 
times in this letter. We know only two classes, 
the producing and the exploiting. The workers 
in any and every field of honest manual or mental 
toil, and the thieves who rob them by violence, or 
by trick and device, lawfully or unlawfully. 

In regard to the method of substitution we wish 
to refer to a suggestion of the editor of the FEDERA- 
TIONIST that ‘‘organized labor may yet hope to 
conduct its own savings banks and insurance busi- 
ness ;”’ and also to that of Mr. John F. Hetchener, 
that ‘to abolish the present system of semi-slavery 
business methods will have to be used, such as 
joint stock companies,’”’ asa meansto anend. We 
also would commend a careful examination by la- 
bor’s leaders to a system elaborated on a large 
scale, and in successful operation in New York 
City, by Mr. Charles W. Cass, which might be used 
by organized labor in all the cities of sufficient size 
to ensure the stability of values. The salient 
points in which this system coincides with and 
differs from a savings bank may be briefly stated : 

The central idea is ownership, not debt. The 
joint stock company, with each shareholder an 
equal voice pro rata with his interest, takes the 

lace of savings bank officials accountable to no- 

po and responsible for nothing. Like a savings 
bank, small amounts, as low as one dollar, or any 
amount, is received as often as desired ; and also a 
guarantee fund pays back any amounts paid in, on 
demand, in full, or in part, as needed. he money 
is not invested in unimproved land to be held for 
an advance, but in land to be improved by the com- 
pany, thus at once creating a demand for labor. 
As the property must all be improved, it matters 
not whether the tax be divided, part on the land 
and part on improvements, as now, or if all be 
placed on the land, as single taxers desire. The 
Cass plan diffuses ownership and does not monop- 
olize. The proportion of the population living in 
cities steadily increases, and this maintains values 
of city property, so that money invested only in 
this way is safe, while left in a savings bank it is 
dependent upon both the honesty and the intelli- 
gence of the bank officials, as well as upon the 
outcome of various permissable investments. The 
deposits in banks are in hostile hands and used in 
hostile ways against labor ; here they are in labor’s 
own hands and are directed in labor’s interest, or 
as the shareholders deem wise. The Cass system 
has been successful on a large scale, paying 6 per 
cent. dividends to shareholders, against the savings 
banks 3 to 4 per cent., and a surplus has also accu- 
mulated. 

In New York City alone there are four hundred 
millions of savings bank deposits, subject to the 
control and dictation of the twenty-five savings 
banks officials. The business banks use the money 
in large sums and, in fact, the business, finance and 
commerce of the city is largely conducted on 
labor’s money. The entire capital stock of all the 
ninety-two national and State banks is less than 
one hundred millions, compared with the four hun- 
dred millions deposits of the twenty-five savings 
banks. There are nearly one million depositors in 
a population of two million people, and in the State 
of New York there are a half million more depos- 
itors than voters. If the Cass plan could be used 
for all these deposits in New York City, the four 
hundred million debt of the banks to depositors, 
and the four hundred millions of debt to the banks 
from the people who borrowed the money from 
them— eight hundred millions of debt to begin 
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with—would at once be converted into four hun- 
dred millions of ownership, and interest and com- 
mission on double the amount would be removed 
from the products of labor, for it is labor in the 
end which bears all the fixed charges of society. 
But the great feature is that the four billions of 
credit which result from the poor people’s four 
hundred million deposits would be given back to 
the individual owners of that credit, and would not 
be in the hands of the exploiters of labor to add to 
their burdens of national and municipal taxation. 
It is the savings bank officials who are ever clamor- 
ing for more national, State, and municipal bonds, 
and for the additional taxation on the producer and 
consumer to pay the interest on them. It is debt 
that should be esteemed the great primal curse, and 
labor, when fully rewarded, a blessing to all. 

We do not think for a moment that the recovery 
of labor’s savings to labor’s uses a cure all. It is 
but a step—a long one, certainly—in the great 
march to the throne of human justice. It will be 
a commencement in financial combination, a mach 
easier field and far more promising than industrial 
or productive combination, all of which attempts 
have been, as have all individual business efforts, 
at the mercy of money and credit monopolists. 

The only things that can defeat financial com- 
bined effort—we prefer the word combined to co- 
operative—are knavery and divided counsels on 
fundamental principles. These affect all business 
as well, and can be guarded against by disciplined 
labor as easily as by competitive business men. 
Perhaps better. While labor’s seizure of its own 
will not do all things to accomplish justice between 
men, it will lead, as does the strike, reduced hours, 
the boycott, etc., to further efforts, and further 
victories, in the great campaign for industrial dis- 
enthrallment. It will not mutualize credit; it will 
not mutualize money; it will not equalize, eco- 
nomically, occupations ; but it will enable men to 
see the economic landscape from a higher point of 
economic observation, to form a clearer, broader 
judgment and suggest proper remedies. With a 
close and long-continued observation of Mr. Cass’s 
plan, we feel that his work will mark an epoch in 
the economic progress of the American people. 
The discovery of extracting nitrogen from the at- 
mosphere, now impending, will reduce values of 
farm lands to nominal figures. The future social 
problem is municipal and industrial—in the lan- 
guage of the FEDERATIONIST, ‘‘ To Secure the Pro- 
duct of Our Labor.” 


Memorial. 
HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
700 Fourteenth Street Northwest. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1897, 
To the President, Cabinet and Congress of the United States. 

GENTLEMEN: Multitudes of our working people—Amer, 
ican citizens—at this hour are suffering humiliating poverty 
and countless privations, and look to you for speedy relief. 
Last fall they were promised helpful legislation, and they 
expect it from you without unnecessary delay. In no party 
spirit we appeal to you to heed their wants and to promptly 
meet this unparalleled situation in the true spirit of Amer- 
ican patriotism, 

With industry half paralyzed, trade stagnant, values de- 
pressed and shrunken ; with enterprise stifled and the pro- 
ductive powers of labor palsied ; with our commerce listless 
on the seas and our immense resources blighted, we bid you 
haste the return of better times, to inspire confidence and 
bring cheer and comfort to the homes of the millions of citi- 
zens who now seek work and wages in vain. 

In the name of the producers in shop and factory, in mill 


and mine, in the fields and on our lakes and seas; in behalf 
of the toilers out of work and of those underpaid, we urge 
on you the necessity of legislative relief. The destitution 
among the honest, proud and industrious people of our 
land, though half hidden, is ever increasing, more and more 
appalling. The hopes they had are fast turning to gloomy 
despair. 

Invention, machinery, the subdivision of labor, and the 
countless labor-dispensing appliances to cheapen produc- 
tion, even in the best of times, disturb permanency of em- 
ployment, tend to reduce wages and intensify competition 
in nearly every field of labor. Added to this the unrestricted 
flow of immigration from abroad, the organization of trusts, 
the centralization and concentration of capital in the mani- 
fold industries—all make the existence of the workingmen 
more hard and precarious, These changing conditions, un- 
known in our forefathers’ times, must be met not by prom- 
ises, broken to the hopes, but by substantial and remedial 
legislation at the hands of Congress. 

We, therefore, most respectfully memoralize the Presi- 
dent, Cabinet and Congress of the United States for the 
enactment of these measures, 

1, Amendment to the Federal eight-hour law, so as to 
secure its practical enforcement on all public work, by or 
for the United States Government, whether done by con- 
tract, sub-contract or day work. We are sternly opposed to 
the evasions and violations of the present eight-hour law 
by the heads of departments and officials in the Federal 
service, 

2. A remodeling of our immigration laws, so as to secure 
an enlarged protection to American citizens and their 
families, 

3. Reform in the national banking system and in the issu- 
ance of the currency of the United States, so to secure the 
people from the possibilites and disasters of financial crisis. 

4, Liberal appropriations for Government public works, 
and for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 

By the prompt adoption of these relief measures at the 
hands of Congress, we firmly believe some degree of pros- 
perity may be restored and the condition of the people 
beftered. We assure you the millions are now in no dis- 
position to be trifled with. They are fast becoming des- 
perate, and deep are their mutterings of discontent. They 
desire to realize some of the prosperity so freely promised 
on the stump six months ago. 

Over three millions of willing workers are idle; shall they 
appeal to youin vain? Shall the interests of trusts, syndi- 
cates, monopolies, corporations and moneyed men remain 
of more importance than the welfare of the toilers?) We 
trust not. We still believe the people’s Representatives are 
not dead to the public welfare. We ask that they rise to the 
patriotism of this great occasion and hasten to bring relief 
to the masses of their fellow-citizens, 

Very respectfully yours. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
P. J. MCGUIRE, 

JAMES DUNCAN, 

JAMES O'CONNELL, 
M. M. GARLAND, 

JOHN B. LENNON, 
FRANK MORRISON, 

Rrecutive Cowncil American Federation of Labor. 


Notice to A. F. of L. Organizers. 


The International Union of Bicycle Workers will pay to 
A. F. of L. organizers the sum of $5.00 for each local union 
of bicycle workers of not less than ten members organized 
in any city or town where no local exists. All information 
in regard to supplies, etc., will be sent promptly on applica- 
tion to the International Secretary-Treasurer. 

There is a big field in our line for organizers to work in, 
and we trust they will take advantage of the offer. 

Fraternally, 
W. E. Rauscn, Sec.-Treas., 
Room 201, National Union Blidg., Toledo, Ohio. 
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War, Warriors, and Dreamer. 


[From Columbus, Ohio, PREss.] 


Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, in an interview with your correspondent Thurs- 
day, handled without gloves the recent utterances of Pri- 
vate Dalzell and Grand Master Sovereign, of the K. of L., on 
the subject of war asa means of relieving industrial distress. 
I have great faith in this veteran labor leader, whose fidelit 
and self-sacrificing work as president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has won praise from even his foes. The first 
ftve years of Gompers’ presidency, without salary, marked 
him as a leader of men. He was working in factory for a 
weekly wage and giving every spare moment to the cause 
without price, and when his labors had brought him distine- 
tion, Governor Hill offered him a position as a member of 
the State Board of Arbitration at a salary of $8,500 a year. 
But Mr. Gompers refused to lay down the leadership of a 
labor organization to accept political office, and he has re- 
fused several other tempting offers since then, The highest 
tribute I ever heard paid Gompers came from men who had 
worked beside him in the factory, went out with him on 
strikes and hungered with him. And when I read the Dal- 
zell and Sovereign interviews flashed over the country the 
other day, and realized how dangerous they were, it oc- 
curred me that the head of an organization numbering over 
half a million of organized toilers ought to have something 
interesting to say on this subject to the leading paper of the 
capital city of Ohio, the State that gave us Dalzell and many 
promises of a prosperity yet to be realized. 

I found Mr. Gompers in the rooms of the Federation, 700 
Fourteenth street, northwest, with a mass of correspond- 
ence from nearly every State in the Union piled before him, 
and yo pey clicking out instructions to labor lieuten- 
ants all over the land. Not an auspicious occasion for an 
interview, but the mention of Private Dalzell’s exhortation 
for war with a foreign nation caught Mr. Gompers’ attention, 
and I handed him the following extract from Private Dal- 
zell’s letter: 

“Civilization, as Napoleon said of armies, travels on its 
stomach, and it is very hungry now, forthe most part. But 
where can it be filled? Hence all this unrest, ail this wild 
war talk and discussion of silver and gold and tariff by peo- 
ple who have neither gold nor silver nor anything to pay 
customs. Kelief shall not come in that way. It never did 
at this stage of society. It will come in the old way—in 
war—and not otherwise.” 

“The utterances of Private Dalzell are as brutal as they 
are ridiculous,” were the first comments Mr. Gompers 
made, “All the criticisms which he makes, and the condi- 
tions he deplores are the result of machinations in which 
the workers of our country have had neither voice nor con- 
trol. It is the misrule of our corporations and trusts, and 
their hirelings, the subservient law makers, and still more 
subservient officers—our misnamed captains of industry 
and monarchs of commerce—and the manipulations of our 
financiers—that has wrought the desolation we now see 
around us, 

“The chasm is becoming wider every year between those 
who have vast accumulations and those who are without 
the means to sustain life, and without opportunity to obtain 
sufficient employment to provide the common necessaries 
of life for themselves and those dependent upon them. If 
such characters as Private Dalzell—those who advocate war 
as a remedy for social and economic ills—were the only ones 
who were to do the fighting, to be shot at, and perhaps 
killed off, war perhaps might be a blessing in disguise. But 
inasmuch as the fighting and sacrifices, the lives destroyed, 
and the widows and orphans created, and the burdens of 
taxation following the war, would be borne by the hapless 
workingmen, it is perhaps better to laugh Private Dalzell 
to scorn than to treat him seriously. The fact, however, 
that Dalzell has set out to convince the world that he is 
either a brute or a fool is no justification for any one to 
essay the particular role in which this great soldier shines.” 

At this point I called Mr. Gompers’ attention to the fact 
that J. R. Sovereign, grand master workman of the Knights 
of Labor, had written a sensational letter to the Ind strial 
Advocate, with Private Dalzell’s exhortation for war with a 
foreign nation as his text, and had declared that secret revo- 
lutionary societies, known as the Iron Brotherhood and the 
Industrial Army, are being organized in every part of the 
country, with their members leagued together to resort to 
civil war asa means of obtaining “remedies for the popu- 
lace” which they cannot secure by the ballot. 

“I know,” replied Mr. Gompers, “that there is absolutely 
no foundation for this wild statement. Mr. Sovereign has 
simply had another one of his bad dreams. He has dreamt 
all this, and is trying to persuade himself that he was awake. 
It is true, the conditions of the country are most deplorable. 
Workingmen are suffering and have suffered more recently 
than ever before in the history of the country. But they 
have not lost faith in their country or in her institutions ; 
nor have they lost hope or faith in their own ability to peace- 
fully and rationally secure that justice which is theirdue. 

“ Mr. Sovereign intimates that these secret revolutionary 
organizations are the result of disappointment on the part 
of the workingmen and reformers over the result of the last 
Presidential election. It would be a physical impossibility 
to organize in such a brief space the numbers he cites. If 
any such organization had an actual existence I would 


know ofit. It would be indeed strange that the circulars 
he says he received (he means dreamed of) would be sent 
out to labor organizations generally and not one would 
reach this office. As a matter of fact Mr. Sovereign repre- 
sents not more than 10,000 persons in the country, while the 
American Federation of Labor has a membership exceed- 
ing half a million, organized in every city, town and ham- 
let in the United States, and from no source have I received 
the slightest information that would bear out the assertion 
that an industrial revolution was being planned by the dis- 
contented masses, Dissatisfaction is great and deep that so 
many are unemployed through no fault of their own, and 
among the employed workers there is grim determination 
that they shall not be overworked and underpaid, There is 
& movement spreading all over this land for the introduc- 
tion of an eight-hour workday, or better still, a shorter 
workday for the employed, thus relieving the burdens 
of those over-employed and creating a demand for the 
employment of those idle, That movement is taking 
deep root. We are better organized to-day, and the prin- 
ciples of labor organizations are better understood than 
ever before in our history. Our people realize that to 
be successful we will have to stand together more closely, 
urge all workers to join unions, and by the justice of the 
cause and the persistency with which they espouse it ere- 
ate a healthy public opinion which will recognize the ne- 
cessity, advisability and safety of concessions, We have 
increased our membership in the past year 68,900; that is, we 
have added 68,900 more contributing members to our rolls, 
and that is a sufficient answer to the wild and woolly story 
that labor is going to adopt any other method of securing 
justice but the American method of organization and keep- 
ing an honest cause before the public until it wins victory.” 


The Immigration Laws. 


No. III. 
CAUSES FOR THEIR AMENDMENT, 


In the recent discussion of the immigration bill before 
Congress, a large part of the argument was devoted tothe 
political rather than the economic effect of immigration 
upon the country. While it would be unwise for the mem- 
bers of labor organizations to reverse this order and discuss 
the economic rather than the political aspect of the ques- 
tion, it would seem that the effect of immigration upon la- 
bor in general was of the most importance at this time. 

It must be borne in mind that while immigration agita- 
tion has been spreading for a number of years, it is only 
within the past three or four years that any real work has 
been done towards restriction, and subsequent articles will 
treat of defects in the present immigration law, some of 
which have been outlined in the two former issues of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in the report of the Treasury 
Commission appointed to investigate this subject. 

There is one matter now pending before Congress which 
we can treat of at this time, namely, that of immigration 
from and via Canada to the United States, Much has been 
said about the brotherly feeling which should exist between 
laborers all over the world, but it should not be forgotten 
that in the interchange of favors between this country and 
Canada, the United States has reeeived immeasurably the 
worst of the bargain. The discussion before the last Con- 
gress, Which is, no doubt, familiar to all, mostly referred to 
that class of immigrants coming from Canada and going to 
western New York, Ohio, Michigan, and, in fact, all the 
States on the border. The various conventions of the Amer- 
iean Federation of Labor and the various labor organiza- 
tions in Buffalo, Detroit, and similar cities, have gone on 
record concerning the damage which has been done the citl- 
zen laborers of these communities by the transient immi- 
grants coming from across the border, and the report of the 
commission, which has already been referred to, deals ex- 
tensively with that question. 

Another feature of this Canadian question, and one which 
has been lightly treated of in the immigration debates, is 
the immigration from Quebee and the eastern provinces, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, The 
French Canadian has migrated in large numbers to the 
manufacturing communities of New England, while the 
natives of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
have flooded the building trades of the same section, There 
is no objection to any of these people if they would come 
here and remain, but the great danger—which has evidently 
been lost sight of by those who would criticise any restriction 
of the migration of people already on this continent to this 
country—is that they do not come here for the purpose of 
taking up their residence here, but come simply to make a 
harvest during the busy season with which to return to their 
own country and live while business is dull in the United 
States. They are not immigrants in the full sense of the 
word ; they are simply labor gatherers. It cannot be dis- 
puted that they have succeeded in reducing the market rate 
of wages wherever this transient class has come in contact 
with the native workmen of the United States, although it 
is equally true that those who have come to stay have be- 
come very good citizens, against whom no objection can be 
made, This is the danger which should not be lost sight of 
in the discussion of the question. 

















Another crying evil of immigration via Canada is that 
from Europe, The last administration, about a year after 
the passage of the law of 1893, saw that a strict enforce- 
ment of this measure at the ports of entry in the United 
States would drive undesirable immigrants to Canada, 
whence they could, after a residence of a short period, re- 
emigrate to the United States as Canadians, For the purpose 
of combatting this evil, a branch of the Immigration De- 
partment was stationed at the ports of entry in Canada—at 
—a in the summertime and Halifax in the winter-—and 
they have, toa certain extent, sueceeded in remedying the 
evil, However, it is impossible to completely do this with 
out more laws. Seattered over certain portions of Hurope 
and especially in England are ticket agencies for the sale of 
passage tickets to the United States, and the persons in 
charge of them, knowing that it would be useless to sell a 
ticket to certain people because of their unfitness per se for 
admission and their consequent liability to be returned 
from whatever port in the United States they might arrive, 
advise such intending immigrants to goto Canada. If they 
go to Canada and honestly proclaim their intention to go to 
the United States they are then held and returned, but the 
danger is that these people, who are manifestly unfit to be 
landed here and for this reason go by the way of Canada, 
inform the United States officials there that they are bound 
for Canada, and, as there is no Canadian law prohibiting 
the landing of persons likely to become a public charge, or 
those undesirable for other reasons, as in the United States, 
our officials must, therefore, permit them to puss, and, 
having no power to watch their subsequent movements, 
cannot prevent them, after a short stay in Canada, from 
crossing the border on some of the numerous railway lines 
running between the two countries, where there is little 
chance of their being stopped. From this source there is 
little doubt but that the United States is receiving annually 
a large number of the undesirables of Hurope, 




















Organizers’ Doings. 


ORGANIZER BARRETT, of Denver, has been working like a 


Trojan the past month and there are good indications of 


highly satisfactory results. He reported that old) ranks 
were strengthening and new columns being formed. There 
had been an informal meeting of the plasterers Saturday 
night, and a meeting for organization had been called for 
next Saturday night. Within a short time the barbers, 
eracker bakers, and leather suspender makers would each 
be formed into a union, 


ORGANIZER SIDENER, of Louisville, reports: A local union 
of broom makers and a Federal labor union were organized 


here last week. 


ORGANIZER COMERFORD, Of Munising, Michigan, reports 
the organization of a carpenters union, mill mens union, 
Federal Labor Union, tanners, lathers, plasterers and paint- 
ers unions. He concludes his report by saying, “I intend to 
turn my attention to the boys around us.” 


ORGANIZER Woopnurn, Oneonta, N. Y., reports, that in 
a population of cight thousand, there are fourteen trade 
unions, with a large membership, an active trade and labor 
al paper, owned, controlled and edited 





council, and an offic 
by a union man, an organization going, which is in splendid 


form. 


ORGANIZER BOGARt, of New York, is again inactive work. 
Recently he met with a severe accident but has speedily 
recovered and now reports public meetings held in King- 
ston, Glenns Falls, Hudson, and various other parts of the 
State. Organization is progressing all along the line. Mr, 
Ernst H. Crosby and Rey. Dr. Oaks are giving valuable 


assistance, 
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ORGANIZER LyNcH, of Syracuse, has just organized a 
bicycle workers and a garment workers union. 


ORGANIZERS and central bodies would do well to give an 
additional hand in the matter of organizing painters unions 
and consolidating those where a division may exist. Any 
information on the subject will be cheerfully given by Mr. 
John T. Elliott, Secretary Brotherhood of Painters and 
Decorators of America, 1314 Fulton avenue, Baltimore, Md, 








ORGANIZER VAN LEAR, of Kenosha, Wis., reports the or- 
ganization within the past few weeks of the following 
unions: Carpenters, Painters and Retail Clerks, and the fu- 
ture bright for the movement, 

ORGANIZER MunNtz, of Birmingham, Ala, reports the 
organization of a painters union, barbers union, clerks 
union, tailors union and a union of brewery workers, 





Miscellaneous Notes. 

\ MOVEMENT is on foot to organize a National Union of 
Paper Makers in the United States. Many of the locals are 
already in affiliation with the A, F. of L, 

Tue Nebraska Legislature has adopted the principle of 
the initiative and referendum in local legislation, 
undi- 





THE union men of Ludington, Mich., elected their 
date, a union man, for mayor, 

GOVERNOR TANNER, of Illinois, was denounced in un- 
measured terms by the tanners and curriers of Chicago for 
his action in dismissing the old Board of Arbitration while 
it had under consideration the struggle of the tanners and 
curriers with their employers, thus upsetting the entire 
proceedings. It seems evident to all that the old board 
could not escape a decision in favor of the men, 

DENNISS KENNELLY, Secretary of the Oneida (N. Y.) 
Trades and Labor Assembly, reports that the bricklayers 
and masons have just been organized, and they expect to 
have the carpenters in a short time, 

GUSTAV MEYERS reports a strong organization of casting 
dressers in Elizabeth, N. J. 

Tinos. J. GRANT, Secretary of the Muscatine Trades and 
Labor Assembly, reports that there are three more unions 
affiliated with the central body than there were six months 
ago in Museatine, 

Tue book ring of California sought to have the legislature 
of California abolish the State printing office, An effort was 
made to besmirch the character of the work and the hon- 
esty of the business methods. After a thorough investiga- 
tion a committee reported that there was no extravagance ; 
that the printing office was run on union rules with union 
pay, and under union conditions and still upon business 
principles, The regular appropriation was made for the 
operation of the plant, 

THe National Brickmakers Alliance is experiencing con- 
siderable growth in membership and locals, All the local 
unions of Chicago, which have heretofore held aloof are now 
in full affiliation with the alliance. 

THe California legislature passed a law making the first 
Monday in September (Labor Day) a legal holiday. 

CONGRESSMAN Mupbp, of Maryland, has introduced a bill 
in the House to prevent counterfeiting union labels of labor 
organizations in the Territories and District of Columbia. 


















ORGANIZER BALLARD, of Galveston, Texas, reports that 
he has twelve new organizations in line that were nearly all 
at sea one year ago. A desperate struggle is now going on 
with the workmen of an clevator for the wharf company. 


ORGANIZER COWEN, of Cleveland, during the past month 
has organized the fire-proof tile layers and encaustie tile 
layers and helpers, and reports the organization of the 
fresco painters and decorators, and the settlement of the 
H. P. Nail Works strike by the employes securing an 
advance in wages, and leaving the half holiday optional on 
the part of the employers, 





Tue American Federation of Musicians will hold their 
convention on May 6 next at Kansas City, Mo. 

THe Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America will hold their annual convention at 
Nashville, Tenn., Monday, December L, 1897, 

A BILL has been introduced in the New Zealand parlia- 
ment which provides that eight hours shall constitute a 
day’s work, or forty-five hours a week’s work for persons of 
age of either sex performing skilled or unskilled labor for 
the Government, or in any mines, work-shops or factory 
registered under the factory act. 
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Mineral Miners Convention. 
ISHPEMING, MIcH., April 17, 1897. 
Saml. Gompers, Esq., Pres. A. F. of L. 

DEAR SiR AND Brorner: The recent convention of our 
National union convened in Ironwood, Michigan, on April 
Isth, and was in session Lith, Mth, and 15th. During the 
meeting many subjects were discussed relative to the better- 
ment of our condition and of the workers at large. Though 
not so large in numbers as the previous conventions, it was 
more interesting during the discussions, thus showing that 
the workers were beginning to read and study this most 
intricate problem. During the convention we reorganized 
the local union in that city, which had gone under on ac- 
count ofthe men being out of work forseven or eight months, 
but from the expressions we heard, there is every reason to 
believe that unionism is taking a new lease of life in the 
mining ranges. The officers elected for the year are slightly 
changed, Wm. Mudge, Negaunee, president, Nels Anderson, 
vice-president, and R. Askew, Ishpeming, secretary-treas- 
urer, The elections were unanimous, 

On Good Friday we held in Ishpeming the first of a series of 
mectings to be held on public holidays to further the shorter 
workday and organization generally, in the afternoon we 
had a street parade, headed by the Lake Superior union 
band. After returning to the union hall which was full, 
addresses on the above-named subjects were delivered by 
the National officers, Askew and Mudge, also by the local 
secretary, Matt Wasley, which were enthusiastically re- 
ceived, the band playing selections between the addresses, 
thus ending successfully our first meeting. 

Fraternally yours, R. ASKEW, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


Eight Hours a Day’s Work Four Centuries 
Ago. 
Tv the Editor of the American Federationist : 

Many persons probably think that an eight-hour day is 
an innovation and an untried experiment which will result 
disastrously to capital. It may be remarked here that they 
who express so many fears concerning the effect of a shorter 
day’s labor upon capital have not taken a view of the sub- 
ject from the laborer’s standpoint, They may have seen 
and may now see women and children employed long days 
at work beyond their strength for low wages, but they have 
never taken thought that such labor would havea bad effect 
upon the race, It would probably be unfair to them to say 
that they regard the rights of the capitalist to his interest 
and profits as being superior to the rights of laboring men, 
women and children to life and to those conditions of life 
which alone promise a reasonable happiness, but if they 
would look on “the other side” they would see that the 
right of men to enjoy life and liberty and pursue their own 
happiness is entitled to at least as great consideration as the 
right of the capitalist to his interest and profits. 

There is good reason for believing that in the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth centuries the artisans in England and prob- 
ably the laborers in husbandry worked only eight hours a 
day. Professor Thorold Rogers in his “ Economical Interpre- 
tation of History,” page 311, says: “Inthe Fifteenth century 
workmen had an eight-hours’ day, probably by their own 
concerted action, assuredly to the advantage of employers.” 
In a number of other places in his works Professor Rogers 
makes similar assertions. He seems to have based them 
upon the fact that workmen were evidently paid on the 
basis that eight hours were a day’s work. Where workmen 
were paid overtime, the rate paid per hour was a little above 
the rate paid for the day’s work, counting eight hours a day. 


If the workmen’s day was ten hours or more, then the rate 
paid for the overtime was considerably in excess of the rate 
paid for the regular hour, Then on some work there were 
so many hours of overtime in a week that if the day’s work 
was over eight hours there could not have been so many 
hours of overtime made. He records one instance where 
one man, working for Henry VIII. made forty-eight hours 
overtime in one week, This could not have been done if a 
day’s work was over cight hours, unless the man could have 
worked six days with two or three hours’ sleep aday. Frac- 
tions of days were carefully kept and noted against the 
workmen, 

Professor Rogers also states that the work on the bell 
tower of Merton College, Oxford, which was erected in the 
middle of the Sixteenth century, was done in days of eight 
hours, and that such work was incompatible with a longer 
day’s work, And he said that a mason’s wages on this tower 
would have bought more of the necessities of life then than 
a London mason’s wages would have beught at the time he 
wrote—some fifteen years ago. 

I have not been able to go over Professor Rogers's figures 
to verify his statements; but he was such a painstaking 
investigator that I have no doubt whatever of the correct- 


ness of his conclusions, Hl. M, BEADLE, 


Now for the Butchers. 
Syracusk, N. Y., April 21, 1807, 
Editor American Federationist : 

DEAR Sir: I desire to say that probably there is no class 
of wage earners that has been as slow in the matter of or- 
ganizing as the butcher workmen, In fact, there has been 
but little attention paid to this very important branch of 
the work. But we believe the time has come that, not only 
the men themselves are secing towhata great disadvantage 
they have been laboring, but it can be seen by those inter- 
ested in labor organizations, how detrimental to all organ- 
ized bodies it is not to have the butcher workmen thoroughly 
united, for they would be a power of themselves, thereby 
add one valuable link to the chain that is to bind the great 
brotherhood of wage earners, 

Then, again, I doubt if there is a much greater monopoly 
to contend with than what the butcher workmen have 
The Big Four. But they will only be as the mote in the sun- 
beam with this class thoroughly united, Our organization 
is having a rapid growth, which is highly gratifying and it 
is giving promise of greater things. 

We are only about three months old, but have increased 
in unions, and there has been new life instilled in older 
locals of our craft so they are working to increase their 
membership. 

But the greatest work is yet to be done, and IT appeal to 
all organizers of the A. F. of L. to give this work their special 
attention, I believe in many places the men are only wait- 
ing for some one to move in this matter, for they are ready, 
and live organizers have achance to accomplish some good 
work among the butcher workmen, 

Occasionally we hear of a union of this class that has 
never affiliated with the A. F. of L. Where there is such 
show them the advantage of being affiliated with us, and 
report the same tous, I do not lose sight of the fact that 
all classes should be active, but there seems to be a special 
need of work with our craft. It means something for a 
butcher to come one hundred miles to join a union, because 
there was none in his own town, but such was done, and it 
was the the little leaven that has leavened the whole, and 
a union was formed, We shall be pleased to receive com- 
munications from any one respecting this work and render 
what assistance we can to them in furthering our organiza- 
tion. Weare pleased to indorse the words of Brother Joseph 
Valentine, first vice president of the National Iron Molders 
Union, that high dues is what puts an organization in shape 
to defend its members in time of need, 

Iam yours fraternally, Homer PD. CALL, 
Secretary-Treasurer Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
124 Linden Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Meeting of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


[EXTRACT.] 
IIKADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
MONDAY, April 19, 1807. 


Present: Preside nt, Samuel Gompers; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, P. J. MeGuire; Second Vice-President, James Dun- 
ean: Third Vice-Pre side nt, James O'Connell; Fourth Vice- 
President, M. M. Garland; Treasurer, John B. Lennon; and 
Secretary, Frank Morrison. 

Called to order at 10 0’clock by President Gompers. 

President Gompers appointed Garland, O'Connell and 
Lennon «a committee to audit the Seeretary’s accounts, 

Adjourned at 10.30, subject to the call of the President. 

Met at 11.80, with Gompers, MeGuire, Duncan, O'Connell, 
Garland, Lennon, and Morrison present, 

The report of the Advisory Board on the eight-hour move- 
ment was here submitted and approved, 

Resolved, That the EK. C. call upon the President of the 
United States, at 3 o’clock this afternoon, for the purpose of 
having a conference with him relative to labor matters, 
measures and conditions, but more particularly in relation 
to the cight-hour workday. 

Ex-Congressman Phillips called at headquarters, and was 
admitted to the B.C. A general discussion then took place 
as towho would be the most friendly member of Congress 
for chairman of the Labor Committee, 

It was moved that we object to the appointment of T. V. 
Powderly as Superintendent of Immigration, Carried. 

On motion it was decided that the Executive Council in 
their conference with the President, should request that he 
refer to labor legislation and labor inte rests In his message 
to Congress, and particularly to the Kight-Hour Law, Amer- 
ican Seamen’s Bill, Contempt Bill, Anti-Trust Billand many 
others, 

re committee reported Seeretary’s accounts cor- 
rect 

Moved that the reintroduction of the Kight-Hour Bill into 
the Senate be referred to Vice-President Duncan, Carried, 

The report of the Legislative Committee covering the 
Kight-Hour Bill (HL. R. 79389), the Contempt Bill (Senate 
17%), Non-Partisan Commission Bill (H.R. o188), Black List 
Bill (CH. BR. 90), Arbitration Bill (HL. R. 268), Sealper'’s Bill 
CH. R. 10090 and Senate 3515), Cabinet Office for Labor (H.R. 
10179), Marine Engine x Right to Organize (H.R. 3018) and 
Seamens’ Bill (H.R. 6399) was read by President Gompers, 

Moved that it be received and filed for future reference. 
Carried, 

Moved that the President be authorized to carry out the 
provisions as contained in page 73 of the Proceedings of the 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor at Cinein- 
nati in relation to the Wood Workers, so far as the financial 
condition of the A, F. of L. will permit. Carried, 

Moved that charter be granted to the Ohio State F edera- 
tion of Labor. Carried, 

Under resolution of the Cincinnati convention that a 
— organizer for the intermountain and Pacific coast 
he es: moved that the matter be referred to the 
President for the purpose of carrying it out as far as prac- 
ticable. Carried. 

The EK, C. at 2.45 adjourned to call upon President Me- 
Kinley. At 4.30 the BE. C., after the conference with the 
President, reconvened, 

Moved that a minute of the EF, C’s interview with Pres- 
ident McKinley be made and spread on our record. (See 
Editorial “Tiik PRESIDENT AND LABOR,’’) 

The application of the president of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Trades Couneil for one or more special organizer: 
be appointed for the State of Alabama, moved that it be 
referred to the President with power toact. Carried. 

Secretary John T. Elliott of the Painters and Decorators, 
requested the issuance of a cireular for organizing purposes 
by the A. F, of L.; moved that the request be granted, 
Carried, 

On the request of Mrs. Valesh that she be appointed as a 
salaried organizer, moved that it be referred to the Presi- 
dent, with power foaet. Carried. 

Moved that action be taken in regard to the Tin and Sheet 
Iron Workers Union. Carried. 

It was reported that a movement was on foot to divide the 
American labor movement on sectional lines; to array the 
workers of the West against their fellow- workers of the East, 
North and South, It was resolved that President Gompers 
be directed to print and publish the correspondence on the 
subject, and to prepare an answer on the same, 
On_motion, the Council adjourned until 7.30 p. m. 
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Evening Session. 

Meeting called to order at 7.30 o’clock, with all members 
of the Council present. 

Moved that the Textile Workers National Union be re- 
quired to act on trade union lines, as decided by the Cincin- 
nati convention, 

It was reported that the loom fixers are desirous of form- 
ing a national union. 

Moved that Vice-President MeGuire appear before the 
Textile Workers Convention, first Monday of May, and that 
he be authorized to appoint a union man to assist him to 
earry out the directions of the Cincinnati convention to 
protect the textile workers, Carried. 

Moved that the President be authorized to proceed to the 
Gias Belt with a view to secure the affiliation of all unat- 
tached organizations. Carried. 

In case of the resolution passed at the Cincinnati conven- 
tion asking help to organize a numberof trades, moved that 
it be referred to the President with instructions to give as 
much aid as the finances of the Federation justify. Carried. 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary prepare reso- 
lutions and have them engrossed and presented to ex-Sec- 
retary MeCraith. 

In answer to inquiries as to the advisability of organizing 
boys, moved that the correspondents be advised to bring 
the matter before their respective central bodies for decision 
as to the ady we of such organization, 

Moved that Thos, 1, Kidd be authorized to act as repre- 
sentative of the <A, i of L. as mediator between Flour 
Packers Union and the Anchor Mill Co, to bring about a 
settlement, Carried, 

Adjourned, at 11.30 o’clock, to meet at 9 Tuesday morning. 

Tuesday, April 20th. 

Meeting called to order at 9 o’clock, all members of the 
kK. C. present. 

On application of the Tanners and Curriers, No, 6855, for 
assistance to carry ona strike, moved that $0 be held sub- 
ject to the needs of the union to prosecute their case before 
the State Board of Arbitration, 

Communication received from the Ex. Board of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes National Alliance asking de- 
cision on important matter of their rights. It was decided 
that the organization had not been deprived of its rights and 
that the President be authorized to answer the communi- 
cation giving the decision of the Bk, ay 

Moved by Mr. Lennon a H.R. 17, a bill to increase the 
general efliciency of the Navy, be re fe re d to Vice-President 
O'Connell, to make recomme ndations at the next meeting 
of the KE. C. 

President Gompers reported that the label had been regis- 
tered in Tennessee, and recommended that it’ be registered 
inall otherStates where the label law exists. Recommenda- 
tion concurred in, 

Moved that the application of the Wood Workers Union 
in reference to the Singer Sewing Machine Co., of South 
Bend, be made a matter of investigation. 

The report of the committee to investigate the HMmerson 
Shoe was read, 

Moved that the correspondence be continued with the 
employes of the Emerson Shoe Company, and if asettlement 
has not been made by June 20, that the committee’s report 
be published in the July issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, 

Moved that President Tobin, of the National Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union, be communicated with and requested 
to visit Brockton and interview the firm and attempt to 
unionize the shop prior to the publication of the commit- 
tee’s report. 

Moved that the preparing of a bill advocating the estab 
ment ofa Department of Labor under the General Govern- 
ment of the United States be referred to che President, with 
instructions to inform the Council if occasion requires its 
introduction, 

Adjourned at 1.15 to meet at 2.30, 


Tuesday Afte 


Meeting called at 2.30 o’clock, with all members present. 

On the protest of Screw make rs Union No, 658) against 
affiliating with the Bicycle Workers International Union, it 
was moved that No. 658) be permitted to retain its charter 
under the jurisdiction of the A. F. of L., for the reason that 
they work exclusively on screws used on sewing machines, 
Carried, 

President Gompers presented the following decision, ren- 
dered by him: 

“In relation to the transfer card of a member, I would say 
that a member having a traveling card from one federal 
labor union is entitled to deposit it in another federal labor 
union without any initiation or entrance fee. A member of 
one local union would have the right to deposit a card in 
another local union of the same trade without paying any 
initiation ; but it would not apply to members coming from 
one union into a union of another trade. Let me add, how- 
ever, that unions should not charge more than half the 
regular initiation fee to members of another union of 
another trade when they have changed their trade and be- 
come eligible to membership in that trade union. It is 
necessary to add, also, that this applies to unions directly 
chartered from the A. F. of L. Those unions which belong 
to the national or international unions are bound by the 
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laws of their national or internationals, notwithstanding 
that they are affiliated with the A. F. of L.” 

Moved that the decision be approved. ¢ ‘arried. 

In relation to resolution that organizers be appointed to 
revive the Paper Workers National Union, moved that it be 
referred to the President, to conform to resolutions as near 
as possible. 

Moved that communication from the musicians be pre- 
sented to Secretary of War Alger, for the issuance of an 
order prohibiting the military or naval bands from com- 
peting with civilian musicians. Carried. 

Moved that Third Vice-President O'Connell be instructed 
and authorized to call upon the musicians at their conven- 
tion, in the name of the A. F. of L., and give them such 
assistance as he may deem necessary. Carried, 

Resolved, That the President arrange plans for a system- 
atic series of meetings for all the members of the EK. C. to be 
held throughout the country to agitate for organization and 
the eight-hour workday. 

On motion, Gompers, MeGuire and Duncan were ap- 
pointed to draft a memorial to be presented to the Pres- 


ident, Cabinet and Congress of the United States in behalf 


of the working people of the country. 

Moved that overtime should be discountenanced in all 
industries, Carried, (See RESOLUTION, on page 51.) 

Vice-President Duncan made a verbal report on the Crown 
Cork and Seal Co, 

Moved that the position of the International Association 
of Machinists be endorsed, Carried, 

Adjourned at 6.30 to attend the mass meeting and meet at 
10 o'clock in the evening. 


Tuesday Evening. 


The EK. C. met at 10 o’clock, when a general discussion was 
had as to the best means to further the interests of labor. 

Adjourned at 12, midnight, to meet at 10 o’clock Wednes- 
day morning. 


Wednesday Morning, April 21st. 


The Exceutive Council met at 10 o’cloek and adopted the 
following me morial, submitted by the committee, (See 
** MEMORIAL,” printed in this issue, page! ii.) 

The Cc. then repaired to the Capitol and called on 
Speaker Reed a few minutes prior to his taking the chair, 
presented him with the memorialand made an appointme ni 
for directly after adjournment. The House adjourned in 
ten minutes, when the Exccutive Council and the Eight- 
Hour Advisory Board, about thirty in number, had an 
audience with Speaker Reed, President Gompers outlined 
the contents of the memorial. Vice-President MeGuire 
spoke on the necessity of remedial legislation; Vice-Presi- 
dent Duncan on the EFight-Hour Law. Speaker Reed re- 
sponded, The memorial was then presented to President 
McKinley, the Cabinet officers, the President of the Senate 
and various Members of Congress, 


Wednesday Afternoon 3.20 P.M. 


Meeting called to order; all members of the Council 
present, 

Resolved, That every effort: be made for the thorough or- 
ganization of the workers of the country, and their prepa- 
ration be urged for the enforcement of the eight-hour 
workday May |, I808; and that the coming conventions of 
Nationals be addressed on the subject. 

Moved that the commission of P. J. Loughrin, of Sault 
Ste. Marie, be revoked for cause, Carried, 

On the eall forcertain letters which should be on the files, 
it was moved that the Secretary communicate with a 
former officer and request him, if they are in his possession, 
to return the same to the Secretary. 

After transacting much other important business the 
Kk. C, adjourned, subject to the call of the President, 

FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


Official Notice. 


OFFICE OF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., April 10, 1897, 


To Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the Unions interested, and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following con- 
cern has been declared unfair: 

The Schneider-Trenkamp Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of gas and oil stoves. 

Secretaries are requested to read at Union meetings and 

Fraternally. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


labor press tocopy. 


Official Notice. 
OFFICE OF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, > 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10, 1897, 
To Affiilated Unions: 

At the request of the Unions interested, and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following con- 
cern has been declared unfair: 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass., clastic goring 
weavers, 

Secretaries are requested to read at Union meetings and 

Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERSs, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Official Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., April 20, 1807, 
To Affiiated Unions: 

At the request of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, and after due investigation and attempt at settle- 
ment, the following concern has been declared unfair: 

The Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 

Secretaries are requested to read at meetings and labor 
Fraternally, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L. 


- —_- - _—_— 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms, Labor papers please copy : 

ADOLPH LAUX, BOOKBINDER, LOCKPORT, N., Y. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS, 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, News- 
boy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro. Smoking 
Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, Duke’s 
Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, Greenback. 
Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, Cycle, Old 
Judge. 

ANCHOR MILLING CO., SUPERIOR, WIS. 

ARENA. 

ARMOUR PACKING CO. 

BANNER CIGAR CO,, DETROIT, MICH, 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA 

H. 8. BLOCH & CO., CIGARS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC, 

BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BRUNSWICK & BALKE, BILLIARD TABLES, 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

CHAS. H, BUSBEY’S CIGARS, McSHERRYTOWN, PA 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 

CROWN CORK AND SEAL CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 

MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 
DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH, 
DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
DEUSCHER CO., HAMILTON, O; C. SCHREIER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, WIS., Malsters. 

DEUTSCHE POST, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY’S, PRINTERS, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

EXCELSIOR SHOW CASE AND CABINET WORKS, 
QUINCY, ILL. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GARFORD MFG. CO., BICYCLE SADDLES, ELYRIA, O. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


labor press to copy. 


press to copy. 
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GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL.— 
* VICTOR,” *“‘ VICTORIA,” ** RAMBLER.” 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 

MASS. 

GREGORY & SHAW, BOOTS AND SHOES, SO. FRAM- 
INGHAM, MASS. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HETTERMAN BROS, CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

H. J. HEINZ PICKLING CO., ALLEGHANY CITY, Pa. 

H. 8. BLOCK & CO., CIGARS, ST. LOUIS. 

IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS’ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO, ST. LOUIS. 

KERBS, WERHEIM & SCHIFFER, CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KIPP BROS, MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO, (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. . 

OVERMAN BICYCLE CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CO, 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES. 

ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, 
ILL. 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO., LAWRENCE PACKING CO., 
CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR PACK- 
ING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF LUBEC 
AND MACHIAS, ME. 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH. 

8. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO. 

8ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN’F’G CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT'S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS. 

THOS. G. PLANT SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, ¢ 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA.; EBERHARD & OBERS BREW- 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE. 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA, 


Our Fair List. 


Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in ad- 
ditional names of products with a national sale 
only. 

STOVES AND HOLLOWWARE, 
By Martin Fox, President of Iron Molders Union of N. A. 
Illinois—Chicago—Cribben & Sexton, Home Foundry Co. 
Quincy—Bonnet & Nance Stove Co., Gem City Stove Co., 
Channon-Emery Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., 
Excelsior Stove Co., White Ths, Stove Co. Peoria—Cul- 
ter, Proctor Stove Co, Joliet —Joliet Stove Works. 


Indiana—Southern Stove Works, Evansville. 

Kentucky—Fisher-Leaf Co., Louisville 

Michigan—Detroit—Michigan Stove Works, Detroit Stove 
Works, Peninsular Stove Works, Art Stove Co, 

New York—Troy—Burdett-Smith & bo. , Bussey-McLeod Co., 
Fuller-Warren Co.,, Paris, D. E.& Co. Utica—Carton Fur- 
nace Co, Albany— Littlefield Stove Co., Perry & Co., 
Rathbone, Sard & Co. Geneva—Phillips & Clark Stove 
Co. New York City—Richardson & Boynton Furnace 
Co., Jackson & Cornell Architectural fron Works, Worth- 
ington Pump Works. 

Ohio—Dayton—Boyer & MceMaster’s Gem City Stove Works, 
Salem—Boyle & Carey, Buckeye Engine Co., Victor Stove 
Co, Cleveland—Co-operative Stove Co, Piqua—Favor- 
ite Stove Co, Painesville—Geauga Stove Co.  Ports- 
mouth—Ohio Stove Co. Cincinnati—Resor, William & 
(o., Hopinghoff & Lane, Architectural Iron Works, 

Pennsylvania—A lHegheny—Anshutz, Bradberry & Co., De- 
haven & Co, Pittsburgh—Bradley, A. & Co., Bissell & Co., 
Crea, Graham & Co. Rogers’ Ford—Buckwalter Stove 
(o., Floyd Wells & Co., Grander & Co, Sharon—Graltf & 
Co. Beaver Falls—Howard Stove Co, Leighton—Lehigh 
Stove and Manufacturing Co. Rochester—Olive Stove 
Works. Reading—Orr, Painter & Co, Pittston—Pittston 
Stove Co. Philadelphia—Thomas Robertson Stevonsen, 

Rhode Island—Spicer & Peckham, Providence. 

West Virginia—Fisher Stove Co, Wheeling. 

W isconsin—Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee. 


UNION LABEL CLOTHING, 


By Henry White, Sec’y United Garment Workers of America. 
taltimore, Md.—Burke, Fried & Co., Centre Market Place, 
Boston, Mass.—Davis, Hopkins & Bates, 88 Summer street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. a - 8S. MeKeon & Co, 

Chicago, IIL—M. Jacobs Tailoring Co., Room 34, Times 
Building; P. Siemens, 215 EK. Madison street. 

New York—Cane, McCaffrey & Co., L. Lippman & Sons, 
Hackett, Cahart. «& Co., Samuels & Friedman, Todd, 
Sullivan & Baldwin, Smith, Gray & Co., Peck & Baue h- 
haus, S. W. Korn & Co. 

Overalls, ¢ sheap Pants, ete.—Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburg, 
N. Y., ( news Ill.; Hamilton, Carhart & Co., De troit, 
Mich. B. Cones’ Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; H.S. 
Sanam oar N. J.; Oshkosh Clothing Mfg. Co. Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; Bishop & Specht, Cleveland, Ohio ; Fisher, 
Mfg. ©o., St. Paul, Minn.; T. J. Underhill, Denver, Col. 


UNION LABEL TOBACCO, 
By E. Lewis Evans, Sec’y of Tobacco Workers National Unicn 
Albany, N. Y.—B. Payns & Sons. 
tedford City, Va.—Berry Brothers’ Tobacco Co, Chewing 
Plug: “ Federation,” “Fair Square,” “ Hight Grade, 
Smoking Plug: “Full Sail,” “Federation,” “ Federa- 
tion Cut Plug.” 

Cincinnati, 0.—Spence Bros, 

Detroit, Mich.—Globe Tobacco Co. Chewin * Globe, 

“ Hope,” “ World,” “Target,” “ Fame, ad fiana- made, 
“Primo,” “Union Label.” Smoking : “Hand. made, 
“Gold Flake,” “Fame,” “ King,” “Globe,” “5-Cent, 9 
“Uncle Tom,” “ Blue Label.” Lanhoff Bros, 

Louisville, Ky.—Nall & Williams Tobacco Co.—“ Canada 
Navy, Ha Rainbow, ” “ New South,” “ Everyday Smoke,” 
“Unele Sam,” “ ‘Thimble, ” “Pure Grape.” David 
Tate—“ Mechanie’s Choice,” “Old Glory,” “Comet,” 
“Hand made,” “New Comet,” “G Whiz.” Falls City 
Tobacco Co.—Plug: “Shakespeare.” Thomas Mann, 
John Brumbach, M. Gravely. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—J. G. Flint Tobacco Co.—Smoking : “‘ Peach 
Blow,” “Old Cock,” “Old Put,” “Old Crow,” “ Miners’ 
and Mechanics.” 

Newport, Ky.—E. 0. Eshelby Tobacco Co,—Plug: “ My Jim.” 
Smoking: “ Bogie,” “ Brownie,” “Colonial.” 

New York—Buchanan & Lyall Tobacco Co.—* Duplex,” 
“Ripple,” “* Black Joe,” “ World’s Fair,” “ Invader,” 
. Moonbe ‘am, » “Bunke r,”’ “Bull’s Eye oli s,” “Four 
Thirties,” *% thinook,” * He lix,” “Blue Tag Clips,” 
“B. & L's Regular Standard Dark Clips.” 

Quiney, Ill.—Wellman & Dwire Tobacco Co.—* Our Seal,” 
“Our Jack,” “ Old Soldier,” “Sweet Lotus,” “ Palette,” 
“Granger,” “Our Best L. C.,” “Our J. D.,” “Old Timer,” 
“Mule Kar.” 

Richmond, Va.—United States Tobacco Co.—Plug: “Yacht,’ 
“Standard Smoke,” “U. 8.” “Pride of the Navy,” 
“Centra!,” “Ju iter, ” “Moose Head.” Cut Plug: “ Bat- 
tle Roy al, » “North Pole,” “Queen of the Road,” 
“Fine Cut.” 

Rochester, N. Y.—R. Whalen Tobacco Co,—“ Pastime,” 
“Panama Long Cut,” “ Kodak,” “ Oronoco,” “ Imperial 
Long Cut.” 

St. Louis, Mo.—Brown Tobacco Co. —‘* Brandy Wine,” 
“Standard Navy.” Smoking: ‘Staghead.” 

Toledo, ¢ ae he Toledo Tobacco Works Co.—Flug. “New 
Process,” “Ferris Wheel,” “Old Navy, ” “Red Ball,” 
“JoJo.” Fine Cut: “Indian Brand,” “Let’er Rip,” “Farm- 
er’s Choice,” “Fancy.” Smoking: “ Blue Hen,” “ Match- 
Smoking, fu Dominion, ”«“Uker,” “ Drum Major, ” “Old 
Comfort,” “F. G.,” “8, & wa” “Oronoco, we Oe, 5. OC. 

Wheeling, W. Va. —Block Bros.—“ Mail Pouch.” 
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BREWERS. 
By Chas, F. Bechtold, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 

All Breweries In—Kansas ‘ity, Mo. ; Wilwaukee, Wis. ; Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Cle veland, Columbus, eG: Toledo, O.; 
Hamilton,’ 0. ( ~~ om hy I; Quiney, In; Buffalo, 
ma was Elmira, N N. Y.: Utica, ’N. Y.; Syrac use, _~ me 
Detroit, Mich. ; Baltimore, Ma.; Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Boston Mass.; Salt Lake City, U tah; San Antonio, 
Tex, Houston. were Ft. Worth, Tex.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
Ss vokane, Wash.; Seattle, Wash. ; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Minnea voli, Minn. 

Sv. Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. 
J. Lemp Brewing Co. 


COMMISSION MALTHOUSE, 


Buffalo, N, Y.—AI commission malthouses of the city. . 

Cleveland, 0.—John B. Smith, D. Wachsmann & Co,,John 
Kittel, J. H. Griffith & Co, 

Hamilton, 0.—The Sohnehen Malting Co., Schlosse & Co, 

Newark, N. J.—Pasaik Malthouse, 

St. Paul, Minn.—Hauser & Son Malting Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Chas. M. Warner. 


ELASTIC GORING, 


By Thomas Pollard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amal- 

gamated Association of the United States. 

Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co., East Hampton 
Elastic We <: O., J. H. Buckle +y & Son, Boston Gore and 
Web Co., A. Woodward's ‘Abington Mills, Glendale 
Elastic Fabric Company, Bradshaw Manufacturing Co., 
Bamford Smith & Co, 


HorRsE NAILS. 


By Albert A. Hetschel, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No, 6170. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn, 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 

Lamson & Goodnow, Northampton Cutlery Co.; E. EF, 
Wood & Son; Upson & Hart; R. Wallace & Sons; 
Meriden C ‘utlery Co.; Derby Silver Plate Co. ; Imperial 
Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufacturing Co. : &. Rogers. 
Meriden, 


FURNITURE. 
By Thos. I. Kidd, Sec’y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union. 
Quincy, IllL.—H. A. Vandenboorn Chair Factory; Globe 


Fixture and Furniture Co, 
Springfield, Mass.—G. A. Schastey Co. 


BooTs AND SHOES. 


By John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Worerks Union. 

Boston, Mass.—Jobbers ; Hosmer, Codding & Co., Manning 
Shoe and Rubber Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Jarden & Shields, men and boys’; P. Bom- 
mer, men and boys’; R. Schoening and F. Uhl, corks, 

Chicago, Ill.—Schwab Bros., men’s. Jobbers—Guttmean, 
Carpenter & Telling. 

Detroit, Mich.—Pingree & Smith, men, women, misses and 
children’s, 

Haverhill, Mass.—Hazeltine Shoe Co., women and misses 
fine McKay and hand-turned low cuts. . 

Lynn, Mass.—Ke khardt & Ford, ladies’ shoes; Hurley & 
Cashman, women’s; Bailey, Curtis & Co,, women’s ; John 
P. Griffin'& © O., misses and children’s, 

Mansfield, Mass.— *Mansfield Union Shoe Co., women’s, 
misses and children’s. 

Marlboro, Mass.—J. Frank Desmond, men, youths and boys’. 

Middleboro, Mass.—J. M. O'Donnell & Co., men’s. 

Philade ‘Iphia, ’a.--Owen Finnigan, men’s fine shoes, 

Pittsburg, ’a.—Jobber; W.N. Laird. 

Providence R. I.—Congdon & Aylsworth Co., jobbers, 

Rochester, N. Y.—J. H. Phelan, women’s, men’s, misses and 
c hildren’ “ 

South Bantree, Mass.—W. A. Ross & Co., men’s, 

St. Louis, Mo.—Johansen Bros., women’s fine, misses and 
children’s; A. Mueller & Hellman, women’s misses and 
children’s; C. EK, Hilts, men’s, women’s and children’s, 
Jobbers—Ver Steeg, Grant Shoe Co, 

Stoughton, Mass.—J. & H. Fitzpatrick, men’s hand-sewed 
and Goodyear 


CRACKERS, 
By Henry Weismann, Secretary Journeymen Bakers and OConfec- 
tioners International Union. 

Chicago, l.—The Hayden Baking Co., Thirty-third street, 
near Low avenue, 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Hitz Baking Co., 60-70 South Delaware 
street, 

Utica, N. Y.—Geo. Young Bakery, Elizabeth and Charlotte 
streets. 


AGENTS’ LIST. 
COLORADO. 
Cripple Creek—C, A. Smith, Box A. 
Victor—Jennie Koolman. 
GEORGIA, 
Columbus—J. A. Shaw, 21 13th street. 
ILLINOIS. 
BRelleville—George Myer, State street, 
Chicago— Adolph Dorre, 121 String street, 
Daniel Luratman, 300 Wells street, 
Ad. Menche, 108 Franklin street. 
Lake Forest—H. DD. Best. 
Marengo—lL,. kf. Basmer. 
Peoria—J. M. Smith, 217 2d avenue, 
Rock ford—Frank Keiser. 
INDIANA, 
Hammond—Chas, Wolff. 
Munecie—A, J. Evans, Hemingray’s Glass Works, 
IOWA. 
Muscatine—J. T. Cosgrove. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—Ed,. O’ Donnell, 45 Eliot street, 

A.S. Davis, Room 2, 22 Federal street, 
Dorchester, Boston—James Fenis, 4 Batehelder street, 
Boston (South)—James Day, 260 Ballon street, 
Lynn—T. Nugent, 8&8 Rockaway. 

MAINE, 
Bangor—Mark Courant, Windsor Hotel, 
Biddeford—C, C. Loman, 246 Main street, 
MONTANA, 
Belt—Geo, Herman, Box 264, 
Bonner—J, ©. Schwatier. 
Clinton—Henry ©. Speight. 
Great Falls—Robert Peterson, Box 516, 
Missoula—L. J. Warner. 
MICHIGAN, 
Grand Rapids—Fred Pimpert, 105 Freemont street, 
Port Huron—John R. Brown, 601 Lakeview avenue, 
MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis—Max Conrad, 726 4th street, 
MISSOURI. 
Leeds—George Wendell. 
NEBRASKA, 
Omaha—V. B. Kinney, Labor Temple, 
NEW YORK. 
New York—Henry White, 28 Lafayette Place, 
Oneida—FE. Baldwin, 8 N. Willow street, 
Syracuse—James M, Lynch, 418 Gifford street, 
OHIO. 
Cincinnati—J, Heberle, 412 3d street, 
Cleveland—J, F. O'Malley, 10 Lerman street, 
Cold a ert Br sy Stowe, 
Columbus—Joseph O’ Rielly, 301 Charles street, 

Chas, Sutrecht, 476 So, 6th street, 
Dayton—M. ©, Griffin, 38 Fremont avenue, 
Portsmouth—H. ©. Huddleson, Box 108, 
Salion—John R. Winans, Box 42. 
Toledo—Samuel Montgomery, 5H Summit street, 

Edw. Gerken, 337 Missouri street. 

U.S. Cole, 1485 Oakwood avenue, 

OKLAHOMA, 

Guthrie—Oscar Epstein. 
ONTARIO. 

Sault Ste, Marie—Alex. Kellet, 
OREGON, 

Astoria—Sofus Jensen. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie—C, N. Grace, 926 W. 26th street, 

Joseph Quigley, 030 W, 16th street, 
Lancaster—John Henkes, 
MeSherrytown—Frank Wilt. 
Philadelphia—Harry Sheldrake, 2522 Bancroft street. 
Pittsburg—Henry Ochs, 2319 Larkin’s alley (S.5.). 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport—P. Costello, Box 267, 
Pawtucket—Joseph Brickell. 
UTAH, 
Salt Lake City—B. A. Harbour, Box 651, 
VIRGINIA, 
Newport News—W. K. Jacobs. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburg—Wm., Carpenter, 325 ', street, 
WISCONSIN. 
Kenosha—Thos, Van Lear, 
Milwaukee—J. 8S. Myers, 981 Howell avenue. 
W. Superior—Henry J. Contine, 1118 3d street, 
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Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1, 1897. 
Following is a statement of the re celpts and expenses for 
the month of March, 1897, (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
RECEIPTS, 
March, 
1. Cashon hand ian $2,005 & 
Structural ir 8 5723, tax, feb, 66 | . FED- 
ERATIONIST, $1. 1 
tax, 8, 0, ,d, $1.20; ‘sup, $1; 
KF EDERATIONIST, 
" = 6795, sup oes 
Federal labor 6737, tax, f, m, $1.32; assessment, 


Bridge and structural iron workers 6681, tax, 15 
months ending June 30........ 
Progressive stationary engineers M0, tax, J, f, 
m, $1.20; assessment, 4c; he egy $2.40 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, d, j, $67.75; 
assessment, $133.55; sup, $13 3. cskukeahaltaisiiaiaai 
Firemens prot 6723, tax, iM n oie 
John Doll, sup, 25e; FEDERATIONIST, | 
Leather Workers prot 6860, 
Coal handlers 6852, sup 
Cattle butchers 6647, tax, de 
Federal labor 6851, st ‘ 
Laundry workers 6597, wup.. 
Federal labor 6854, sup....... 
U —s bee leather workers 
feb, 30c; assessment, $1.20....... 
Button workers prot 6861, _- sie 
Paving de ‘partme nt 6751, tax, j, f, 
ment, 
Teamsters and yardmen 3796, ‘tax, ae n, Boe 5 
assessment, 2h, 
Poughkeepsic trade and labor council, tax, d,j,f 
Chainmakers 6587, tax, feb, 5lc; assess, Sle... 
Federal labor 6695, tax, march, dlc; assess, 
Kdward D. Page, FEDERATIONIST............. 
Bro of holders-on 6834, tax, Jj, f, m........ 
Miners prot assoc iation 6305, assessment., 
Draymens 6708, tax, feb 2 : 
Kr rede ral labor bR12, D "tax, pe 
rs Winston, sup, We; FEDERATIONIST, 
wi m. K, Jacobs, Fr DERATIONIST., : 
Federal labor 2708, tax, j, f, m, TAMe | : ‘Asse 
Milwaukee musicians Assn No 6, sup. 
Federal labor 6736, tax, mar, $1; assessment, $1... 
Arch, wire, iron & metal workers 6616, tax, j, f.... 
Oil dealers prot 6573, tax, J, f, $1; assessme nt, We 
Springfield ce =e inbor tinion (Mass.), tax, m, 
a,m,j, J, a, 8, 0, n, d, J, 
Bonner federal iene this, tax, ‘feb. 
Federal labor 6620, tax, feb, #2: sup, ww) 
Laundry workers prot ! NO, tax, aS ie 4 
aSSeSSINENt Ase ie 
Bro of holders-on 6762, tux, march, 
Int’) typographical union, t ax, feb 
Journeymen tailors union, ass¢ nent......... . 
Lone star federal labor (635, assessment... = 
Joseph central labor union, tax, m, a, m, 
& 


v 


, $6. ”; ASSeSS- 


ral labor GRA, sup... 
Federal labor 6868, sup.. 
Laborers prot 6862, sup. 
Marble cutters & tile ‘ 
National slate quarrymen, tax, : 
Laborers prot 6702, tax, d, j, f, 97¢e; sup, 25¢; as- 
sessment, 
The Cook & Bernheimer © ‘o, adv, 
The Cook & Bernheimer Co, sup.. 
Clinton federal labor 6628, sup.. 
Eneaustic tile layers 6829, tax, . : 
Sheep butchers prot 6716, sup, $3. ob: ANNE 
Cotton & woolen workers 619), tax, i, f.. 
Amal assn of iron & steel ‘workers, 
FEDERATIONIST, Se 
Pioneer federal labor 674, tax, m, i, i A,8,0, n, d, m f 
Federal labor 68238, tax, d, j, f, $1 OB: Assess, dee 
Cigarmakers int union, tax, nov 
’. J. Sloan, FEDERATIONIST 
Chris. E vans, FEDERATIONIST 
Iron workers -—_ rs 6700, tax, feb, $2.7 7 
ment, $2.75 m 
Lathers 6H, tax, Mare he ‘ 
Packing house employes 4783, “assessment. 
Tunnel miners association, 6758, tax, d, J f, $4.20; 
sup, $2.10; assessment, $1.40 ‘i ‘ 
Horse nail workers prot 6170, sup . 
Automatic sprinklers, pipe fillers and hely TS 
6340, sup 
G. H. F. P. 6477, tax, j, f, m, a, #4; ‘sup, ! 25e; ‘assess- 
ment, $ 
Federal labor 6667, tax, feb, 7 7¢; 1 -eanmotee 7e 
Laundry workers 6608, tax,m, a, m.. 
Boiler firemen G822, sup............. 
Federal labor 6826, sup. 


March, 
ll. Nailmakers 6571, assessment 

Patternmakers national league, tax, j, f, $4.56; 
assessment, $9.13 

Federal labor 6749 tax, d, j, f, 75c; assessment, Qe 

Dorcas federal labor 65x, tax, n, d, j, f, m, $1.25; 
assessment, 25¢ 

Columbia River ~~ me ns prot 6821, ‘tax, %& 
m, $7; assessment, 

Hack and cab totes (605, “asse 

Amal soe of carpenters and joiners, tax, ‘n, 4,3, & 
m, $20.36; assessment, $15.40 

F er A ys kers and nallers 6152, tax, a, 8, 

80; assessment, 4c 

( Ri workers, millers and helpers 6816, wat 
jan, 32c; sup, $1.50 

John V. Farwell Co, adv 

Fed labor 685383, sup 

Coopers 46, sup 

Pork butchers 6123, assessment 

Coremakers int union, sup 

Natl tobacco workers union of A, tax, n, d, j. 

Stationary firemen (406, sup 

Street railway laborers 312 , tax, s, 0, n, d,j, f, $i; 
assessment, $1... 

Gas meter maker: 


Block pavers 6811, tax, n, d, j, f, m, a, m, j, $2.40; 
sup, $2.09; assessment, 0c. : 

A. Dorre, FEDERATIONIST 

United diamond workers 6476, tax, o . 

United garment workers union of N A, sup 

Amal lace curtain operatives of A, assessment... 

Screw makers union 6523, sup 

Meat cutters and butchers 5969, tax, o, n, d, J, 
$3.55; sup, 50c; assessment, Wc 

Bluestone machine news 5620, tax, a, m, 74c, as 


League of American portrait artists 6364, =. 

Can solderers 6683, tax, mar, $1.52; assess, $1.52. 

Teamsters 6771, assess a 

Federal labor 6640, tax, j, f, ”» $6.65 ; as 

—— »hers 6824, tax, if , Mm, a, be; : 
ment 

Silver barnishecs prot 6234, tax, an, ix 
sessment, 

American federation of musicians 

Hod carriers / 17, tax, j, a, 8, O, n, a. i Pe m, 
assessment, 

Kaw valley bee fbute hers 6496, assessment... 

Spring workers 6820, assessment oe 

Bridge and struc tural iron workers 6681, sup, $1; 
assessment, ~ 

Paper makers 6797, sup.. = 

Paper carriers 5783, tax, f, m, $1; 
ment, We 

Sewer worker: 6769, sup, $1.50; assessment, $1.95 

Tank makers 6865, sup. 

Progressive federal labor 6758, asi 
FEDERATIONIST, ec. 

Int union mtn n horseshoe rs, tax, "Ee § m, 
$15; assessment, ve 

Engineers prot 6850, sup. 

Federal labor 6849, "tax, I 

Diamond federal labor ‘Gal tax, mar, 5c ; 
sessment, 50e FEDERATIONIST, ie 

Brickmakers 5619, tax, d, j, f, m, $2. 0; 
ment, 5c 

Paper makers prot 6171, tax, j, f, m, 1Rc 
assessment, I6ec....... 


up, 20c ; assess- 


Mineral water and beer dr p.. 

Ft Wayne trades and labor coune il, tax, a,m *X 
>» & 8, $5; sup, $.. 

Stationary onainests 6866, —_ 

Working girls federal labor 612i, assessment... 

Sewer laborers 5419, tax, o, n, “d, Jj, f, 8; asses 


Federal labor 6868, 4 

Federal labor 68+, su 

Blue island trade anc — assembly, ~-, 

Saw mill workers 6711, tax, a,s, 0, n, a, j, f, $5.25; 
assessment, 75¢ 

. Can solderers 6158, tax, o, n, d, j, f, $5; assess, $1.. 

Bro painters and decorators, adv 

Natl bric sunemeee alliance, tax, mar, $2.02 ; as- 
sexsments, $8.06 -_ 

Teamsters and helpers 5086, assessment 

Polish labor alliance 6498, tax, j, , =a 

Marble cutters & tile setters 6845, tax, fe b.. 

Laborers prot 6869, sup 

Cotton & woolen workers 6499, sup, $1.50; assess- 
ment, 40c. gee 

Edward ( ‘ummings, sup ; 

Sewer «& building brick ayers 5 ma, tax, j, rx m 

Federal labor 6623, assessment.. ; 

Lathers prot 6806, ‘assessment... 

Federal labor 6804, assessment... 

Smith premier t ‘pewriter co, adv... 

Federal labor 6729, sup 

Pa r makers 6755, assessment... 
Federal labor 6623, sup. 

fae prot 5708, ‘tax, Oo, n, d, j, f, m, a, m,j,j,a 


1 i 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 
19 
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March. 
2. Laundry workers 6802, ta 


Engineers prog 6614, tax, x - f) "i. 68; assessment, 
We ; FEDERATIONIST, be 

Re frigerator engineers 6831, tax, j, f. we 8lc; as- 
sessment, 27¢ 

Federal labor 6630, assessmen 

Federal labor 6430, tax, j, f, m, $1.26; assess, 42c 

Drivers prot 6229, tax, J; f, m, $1.35; assess, 45e 

Federal labor 6607, tax,'n, d, J, f, $1-155 assens, 3c. 

Laboring mens prot "sxt7,’ iax, d, j, f, $2.28; as- 
sessment, 76c 

Bro of boiler makers & iron ship waren, 4 us- 
sessment 

Meat cutters & butchers w orkmen, sup. 

Hod carriers 5495, tax, d, j, f, 27¢; assessment, Ye 

Mineral water & beer drivers 6876, sup. 

Horse nail workers prot 6170, sup 

” Stone pointers 6775, assessment.. ove 

Lockport central labor, tax, 8, 0, ‘h, “d, i,t 4 

Can makers 6589, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d,j, , m., 

Structural iron’ workers 5728, tax, mar, 
assessment, 66e ; FEDERATIONIST, Sic 

Paper makers 6772, an mar, 30c; assess, 30c..., 

Federal labor 6620, su 

. Wool workers prot 6 

Potters natl union of Ame rica, ‘tax, ‘s, 0, n, 4d, j, 

Oil City central labor council, FE DERAT IONIST.. 

Arch wire, iron and metal workers 616, sup, We; 
assessment, = 


Natl alliance theatrical stage employes, tax, J, 
f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d 

Federal abor ésl2, tax, mar, I8c oun Tt I8e.. 

Hack and eab drivers (605, tax, d, J 

Bro of helpers of iron and stee hint 
tax, mar, $1; sup, 50c.. 

Wilkesbarre cent labor union, “tax, f, ™m, ‘a, m, ri j 

Amal meat cutters & butchers union of N A, sup 

5. Federal labor 5620, tax, m, Jj, Jj, a, 8, 0, n, d, j, 4 
$15; assessment, $1.50 

Grinders and strappers 6501, tax, n, d, j, f, m, $; 
assessment, $1 

Bro of holders-on 6773, tax, n, d, j, $2.61; assess- 
ment, 87¢ 

Teamsters prot 5872, assessment... 

Hand sewed shoemakers 3514, tax, EY Y ‘m 

Federal labor 68, sup 

Laundry workers 6597, tax, mar, $ 
ment, $1.23 

Federal labor 6308, assessment om 

Table knife grinders nat! union, tax, o, n, d J.... 

American agents association, tax, n, d, j , $7.77 
assessment, $10.36 

Mine mechanics and stat engineers 6856, sup 

Hand shirt ironers 6871, sup 

fae meat cutters and butchers workmen, sup.. 

B of carpenters and <ononenen of A, tax, J, f, 

U ston, assessment, $200 .. : 

Saw mill workers’ 6795, tax, 3, 0, ‘h, d, q% 2. 26, as- 
RUIN Tosi cnistan seenoennniiinntiaaaametaniniees 

Mineral water and beer drivers 6867, sup. 

United garment workers of A, sup 

Zine workers prot 6500, assessment 

Tanners and curriers 655, sup 

Natl slate quarrymens’ union, sup 

. Amal association of iron and steel workers, as- 
sessment 

Horse nail workers p b. 6170, assessment. 

Federal labor 6850, sup .. passeeneneeseee 

Chainmakers 6587, 

Federal labor 6818, cup, te; FEDERATIONIST, ‘Boe 

Federal labo 


30. Wool workers prot 


, 8 

Dist of Col central labor un ion, tax, f, m, a. 
Coal employes 6580, assessment. 
Hod carriers 6266, tax, f, m, 20c; assessment, 10c 
Journeymen barbers’ int union, assessment 
Boiler firemens 6822, tax, m, a, #4; assess, 47¢...... 
Drivers & helpers prot ¢ , assessment... eccceeceee 
Butchers 6508, assessment 
Elastic goring weavers a a, tax, m, a, $1.70; as- 

sessment, $3.40... 








31. Int seamens union, “tax n, d, j, f, m 


m 
W. K. Jacobs, su , 10e; FEDERATIONIST, 40c., 
— solderers 615: , sup 
Clipsorters 6627, tax, f, m, a, 27¢c ; assessment, Sc., 
Alex Chevallier, FEDERATIONIST.. 
Casket hardware workers (461, jt 4 “mm, The: as- 


t, 25e 

IP P U, tax, n, 
Caulkers prot ese tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, 

assessment, 22c 
Laborers prot 6862, su 
Ship caulkers prot 
Garment ama F EDERATIONIOT. 
Proceedings.. — coceee 
FEDERATIONISTS .. 
Small ———. cneaennntenestineegneteineeresccostee 
Subscriptions 


PR issescsenveematcanccnste 








5.75; assessment, $51.44... 
j, f, m, $ 














EXPENSES. 
March. 


1, By one months rent in advance, Chas E Banes.... 
ogg work at Washington, AF enteneesene 


3. Seals, J Baumgarten & Son... m 
Registering label in Tennessee, ‘WA Sears. 
Commission on ady, H L Palmer, Chicago 


Printing February FEDERATIONIST, the Law 


Reporter Co 





Furnishing 250 postal cards, $2.50; 2000 2c stamped 
envelopes, $41.32; 2000 le stamped envelopes 


$22.16, The Law Reporter Co 
Printing 20 ery cards, $1; 
envelopes 


velopes, $2.84; 300 circulars letters ®; 


cular letters, 4, The Law Re porter Co. 


Committee work on Emerson shoe, J F O’Sulli- 


van and T F Tracey 
. Commission on adv, Henry Rice, New York.. 
200 2c stamps, post Office.. eoccecee 
Expressage, Adams Exp Co., ¢ 
Legislative work at Washington A Furuse 


10 special delivery stamps, $1; 100 le stamps, 


post office 
Commission on adv, O Miller, renner 
Legal services, J J Darlington. 
Legal services, Ralston & Siddon 


3. Organizing expenses, Phillip J Thoman, ‘Seran- 


ton, Pa... 
Electro slates, E Vvening Post printing “Office, 


. 1 doz sheets of black carbon, Smith Pre mier 


Typewriter Co.., 
. Expressage, Adan s 
Janitor service, Edward Allen 


‘ 


. LNo2Smith type writer, $97.50, and | oak cabi- 


net, $0, The Smith Pre ‘mier I ypewriter Co., 
DO 2e stamps; 100 le stamps, post office . 
anizing expenses, Thos 7 Elderkin,C hicago.. 
Toilet supply, Fowler Mfg Co, W ashington 
Pre mium for secretary’s bond, 
Notary fees, W. A. Sears 
24. Telegrams, W. U. Tel Co. 
2. Fixing lock, C. Schneider... 
Extra postage for FEDERAT ' 
30, oe) ght, Chas A, Muddiman 


ter’s mucilage, We; ‘doz note books, Sg 
Gills fasteners, 45c; | box asstd ore, Ite 


Carter’s ink, $1; | doz blue pencils, 
Carter’s fluid, We; R. P. Andrews......... : 


2,000 copies certificates of membership, $15.75; 
2,000 supply orders in tablets, $10; Judd & Det- 


weiler., ove 


. = oress pkg with e, ‘unpaid, for Se: amen’ s ‘int, 


. 8. Express Co. 


Printing arch FEDERATIONIST, The Law Re- 


porter Co .. sees sees 
Seals, J. Baumgarten “& Bons. 
Light, Washington Gas Light Co 


Excess paid per capita tax returned—United 


garment workers 
,000 trade union ci 


ars, 2,0 . $5; 
5,000 q uotations, $10; 200 treasurer’ scash books, 


$17.10—Hartman & Cadick .... 
Making key, John R. Galloway.. 


Railway fare and enguanany expenses, Saml 


Gompers .. 


1 gross sncerian | pe ns, The: printing 1. 000 en vel- 
Oo 0; 400 letter c ‘ire ulars, $3; OO ree eipts, 
#. 500 bill’ heads, $2; electro of sec re tary’s sig- 

« POSE, 3,000 

circulars, 44 post, $10; 5,000 circulars, } 4 post, 

$14; engravin signature secretary, $1; mortis- 
the electro of A. F. of L. blanks, 

$1; 1 gross of Falcon pens, 0c; 3 bank penhold- 
Sec: 500 typewritten cire ulars, #2; 1,000 let- 

ter heads from late, $2. , 1 engraving and 1 

electro of letter read, $3; : 300 14 letter cire ulars, 

¢i—Law Reporter 


nature (la e), $1. 50: 2,000 circulars, * 


ing electros, 5 


ers, 


$2.50; 200 cards for secretary, 


. By one month’s salary, Saml. Gompers 
By one month’s salary, Frank Morrison 
By four week’s salary, W. A. O’Brien, 

grapher.. 


By four week's salary, J. J. Kelly, ‘ste nographe as 
By four week’s salary,W. Ashi min = 


Stamps received and USE .eseees 


RECAPITULATION, 


Caste ome amd Ma wals 1.......ccscccscsseccessencceces csessecsceseceneee 


ee 


I aicise sisscsscinvinseninecbaiiininstinnaneecnntancicnansinmienianiites 


T 
Expenses.........+ 


ee 


2000 cireular letters, \% note, 
HO;  hetior heads, $18; 2000 le Ts ved en- 
000 cir- 


J. Sprigg Poole. 


000-page letter copying books, $4.65; 1 at Car- 
doz 
penholders, 0c; ; 4 doz penholders, iad Me- 


$35 00 
60 00 
24 70 

1 00 
30 00 


198 20 


68 08 


186 00 
2 00 


10 
10 00 
125 00 


60 00 
32 00 
20 00 
10 72 


$1,409 47 


$2,005 33 
2,008 64 


4,008 97 


1/949 47 


. $2,650 50 





66 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Caveats, Trade- 


PATIOS, 2, 


Prompt Service. Special terms when desired. 
Inventors Assisted. 
Kk. T. SILVIUS & CO. 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 


Talbott Block. Indianapolis, Ind. 


PHARMACOPOLIUM 


© 
Sloan Drug Co., 


22 WEST WASHINGTON ST,., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
Rs 





aS 


Kingsford’s 
Oswego Starch, 


HIGHESS, cts AWARD 


7.) 

gue" - “ir 
ws. CHICAGO 

- LONDON. 1893 PHILADELPHIA. 
T.KINGSFORD & SON... Osweco.NY.US. 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 











7” “AWONO23 0009 S| Aulwnd is3¢g 

















Leader in Improvements,— 
Operation Easy. 
Constructed Conscientiously. 
Durability Demonstrated,— 
Finished Finely. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW PICTORIAL CATALOGUE. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. BS. A. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE, 1416 F ST. 


FREE STOP-OVER AT WASHINGTON, 

On all through tickets between the east, west, north, and 
south, reading via. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, a stop-over at 
Washington ean be secured, without extra charge for rail- 
road fare, by depositing the ticket, upon arrival at Wash- 
ington, with the B, & O. station ticket agent at that point. 
Washington is always attractive to visitors, and particu- 
larly so while Congress is in session, This arrangement for 
stop-over privilege will doubtless be appreciated by the pub- 
lic, and will bring to the National Capital many travelers to 
view its superb public buildings, monuments, museums, 
and thoroughfares, +,* 





THE INDIANAPOLIS SAVINGS & INVESTMENT CO., 
at 36 Circle st., is based on a solid foundation; its growth 
being sure and steady. They have no expense fund, there- 
fore no deductions made on withdrawal. Dividends are 
credited on Pass-books every six months, so that a member 
knows what his credits are to a cent. *,* 


WE COLLECT BAD DEBTS. 


We make collections in al! parts 
of the United States. No membership 
fee. Send stamp for particulars. At- 
torneys wanted in every county seat. 
Send all your Indiana claims to 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Collectirg and Reporting Agency 


39-40 Journal Bldg., Indianapolis. 








J. BAUMGARTEN & SONS, 
SEALS, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 


1220 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE LAW REPORTER COMPANY scm, 


of Washington D. C., strives to be the 
best Union Office in the city, and wants 
all your U. biz. 


PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 


518 5th Street, N. W. 





M.W. MOORE, Mar. 





ST.LOUIS IRONTON 


CINCIMNATI 


Parlor Cars ou Day Trains. Pullman Sleepers on Night Trains, 
D. G. EDWARDS, P. T. M., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








EARN A BICYCLE 


600 Second Hand Wheels. All 

Makes. Goop as NEw. $§ to 
SiS. New High Grade ‘96 
models, fully guaranteed. @17 
to 825. Special Clear- 
ing Sale. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give a responsible agt. 
in each town free use of sample 
wheel to introduce them. Our 

we is well known through- 
out the country. Write at ence for our special offer 


H. E. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il. 








